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OBODY can be quite satisfied with the results 
N of the Naval Conference. But few will deny 
that the Treaty with all its imperfections is a 
substantial achievement—as good as could have been 
hoped for in the circumstances, and far better than 
was expected a week or two ago. That Mr. MacDonald 
has deserved well both of his country and of the world is 
acknowledged by his friends and his opponents alike, 
and we do not doubt that he will continue his efforts for 
disarmament when the scene shifts, as it presently will, 
to Geneva. There, of course, the Franco-Italian 
problem will continue to bulk large, and no one pretends 
that there is any easy solution in sight. French and 
Italian comment on the London Conference has been 
fairly restrained. Italy naturally appears to Frenchmen 
in general as the naughty boy, and the Fascist press 
indulges in a little nagging at France, but is on the whole 
more concerned to assert Italy’s firm intention to persist 
in the policy which she has laid down for herself. For 
the moment, however, it does not look as if either of the 
disputants contemplates anything provocative in the 
way of shipbuilding. We can only ‘‘ wait and see,’’ in 
the hope that time will bring saner counsels and the 
political agreements that are the necessary condition of 
disarmament in Europe. 








* * * 

In America the Treaty should have a safe passage 
through the Senate, and the State Department will 
submit it without delay. President Hoover protected 
himself in advance by nominating a leading member of 
each party to the delegation, and it has been well under- 


uni that Mr. Stine? s tactics Gomme were henasle 
governed by the advice of Senators Reed and Robinson 
with regard to the collective mind of their colleagues in 
Washington. The American press has steadily empha- 
sised the point that the delegates were in London to 
secure parity without reserve. Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Stimson are in the fortunate position of being able to 
claim that their major objective has been gained, while 
pointing out that the battleship agreement involves 
more scrapping for Great Britain than for the United 
States. Mr. Borah and his Western allies are not likely 
to delay ratification ; but we may look for an abundance 
of sarcastic comment upon the fact that the inevitable 
result of conferences for the limitation of armaments 
appears to be an increase in the American building 
programme. For the Hoover Administration there are 
two very interesting questions arising out of the Confer- 
ence and the London Treaty. The first is whether the 
President will find it possible to follow his own strong 
inclination towards a drastic cut in next year’s building. 
And the second has to do with the Senate’s ratification 
of America’s entry into the World Court. When Mr. 
Hoover signed last year the prospect was good, but the 
prolonged bickerings in London have stiffened the 
isolationist sentiment of the interior. 
* * * 

Mr. Gandhi’s anti-Salt-Tax demonstration has almost 
disappeared before a widespread outbreak of mob 
violence, the worst examples of which have occurred at 
Peshawar in the north-west and at Chittagong in 
Bengal. Peshawar is patrolled by British troops to 
prevent the looting of the town by tribesmen, and in the 
hills beyond Chittagong the raiders who stormed the 
armouries in the town last week are being vigorously 
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pursued and rounded up. Gandhi’s activity seems 
queerly remote in contrast with the unbridled lawless- 
ness to which it has given rise. His own protest against 
the Salt Tax ceased with the ceremonial act on the sea- 
shore, but in countless towns and villages groups of law- 
breakers are laying out their salt pans and are being 
defended by companies of young volunteers whose 
encounters with the police, and the resultant small 
casualties, are reported in extravagant and often 
ludicrous style. Health officers meanwhile find it 
necessary to warn the people against the perils of in- 
edible salt. Gandhi is now giving attention to the liquor 
shops and toddy palms. He is in serious difficulty over 
the women pickets at the drink shops, there being no 
means of protecting them from the insults of angry 
customers who refuse to be turned away. His most 
prominent Moslem colleague of the non-co-operation 
campaign has turned against him. This is Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, leader of the defunct Khilafat party, who explains 
that Moslems cannot join the Gandhi movement 
because, so far from aiming at the independence of 
India, it would bring 70 millions of Mohammedans 
under Hindu domination. 
* * * 


In Germany Dr. Briining still holds the reins of gov- 
ernment, and he is perhaps a little stronger than he was. 
His finance programme has been approved, and this 
approval is important for the carrying out of the Young 
Plan. He still maintains a tiny majority. But he 
governs largely by the threat of dissolving the Reichstag 
and of applying Article 48 of the Constitution, that is, 
of governing without a Parliament. The Reichstag, 
however, remains. His Government represents a half- 
way house between Hugenberg Fascism and Parlia- 
mentary futility, and for that reason moderate opinion 
in Germany is in favour of its continued existence. Even 
among the Social-Democrats there are influential men 
who feel that the frequent changes of government are 
undermining the influence of and enthusiasm for 
Parliament in Germany. Another rapid change might 
have serious consequences. The stability of Dr. 
Briining’s regime has been improved by the latest dis- 
sension in the Nationalist Party and by the secession of 
Count Westarp and his Agrarian followers from the 
Hugenberg ranks. Nevertheless, he would be a bold 
man who would predict a long life for the present 
Cabinet. Parliamentary government in Germany is now 
on trial for its life. The next few months will show 
whether it will : re the prosecution to which it is 
being subjected from the Right and from the 
Communists. 

* * 


After a period of tranquillity the political situation in 
Roumania shows signs of what in the Balkans may best 
be described as uneasy activity. In spite of his successes 
at the communal and district council elections last 
month, Dr. Maniu is not in nearly so strong a position as 
he was a year ago. Two factors have contributed to this 
decline in popularity. First, there has been some friction 
between Dr. Maniu’s Transylvanian and Bessarabian 
supporters. This friction has been aggravated by dis- 
sensions amongst the Bessarabians themselves and by 
the resignation of Mr. Stere, the leader of the Bessa- 
rabian bloc in the National Peasant Party. Secondly, 
in spite of a praiseworthy effort to bring order into the 
public finances, Dr. Maniu has been unable to lift the 
»ountry from the economic depression in which he found 
it when he took office. Roumania’s economic difficulties 
are due to world depression rather than to any other 
reéson, but their existence has given the Liberals (who 
are really, it should be remembered, the Conservative 


party in Roumania) a stick with which to beat the 
present Government. It is to be hoped that Dr. Maniu 
will be able to put his house in order without disturb- 
ance. A change of Government at the present moment 
would probably create a situation which could bring 
nothing but harm to Roumania. 


* * * 


The Independent Labour Party confronted its fate at 
Birmingham last week-end. There was never any real 
doubt as to the outcome. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the majority of the delegates would declare in 
favour of the policy pursued in Parliament by Mr. 
Maxton and his colleagues, and endorsed throughout by 
the National Administrative Council of the I.L.P. Mr. 
Dollan and a small fraction of the delegates fought in 
vain against this declaration of war upon the Govern- 
ment, stressing their loyalty to the I.L.P. programme, 
but at the same time urging the inexpediency of any 
break between the I.L.P. and the main body of the 
Labour movement over what is essentially a matter not 
of direction, but only of pace. The majority of the 
delegates would have none of their arguments, and Mr. 
Maxton got an overwhelming vote of confidence on 
every controversial issue. This, of course, does not 
mean that the I.L.P. proposes to break away from the 
Labour Party : Mr. Maxton and his friends have no such 
suicidal intentions at present. What they claim is 
freedom to act as a group within the larger party, and 
while remaining within it to vote against it when, in 
their opinion, it fails to advance fast enough towards 
** Socialism in Our Time.’? What they will have to 
realise is that this policy, quite possible when the Labour 
Party were in opposition, involves far greater difficulties 
when it is in power. It is one thing to recognise the 
freedom of individual members to vote as their con- 
sciences dictate, and quite another to accept, within the 
body of the party, a closely knit group which plainly 
declares its intention of going its own way without 
regard for conditions of party expediency. It is very 
doubtful if the I.L.P. can permanently sustain its 
present attitude of critical opposition, whilst remaining 
within the party to which it gave birth a generation ago. 

~ + * 


Yet there is at present, so far as we are able to see, no 
clearly defined issue on which a break could reasonably 
come. Though the proceedings at the I.L.P. Conference 
read like a continuous denunciation of the Labour Gov- 
ernment and all its works, there is not in fact nearly so 
much difference between the Maxtonites and the 
Government as the doings at Birmingham suggest. The 
I.L.P.’s quarrel with the Government really comes to 
this—Mr. Maxton and Mr. Wheatley hold it possible, 
here and now, to squeeze the rich by increased taxation 
for the purpose of largely expanding the social services, 
whereas Mr. Snowden evidently believes that this cannot 
be done until some revival of trade has been achieved. 
That, however, is a matter far more of degree than of 
rigid principle ; and it is an issue that might at any time 
recede into the background if trade did actually revive. 
For this reason, it seems very unlikely that the quarrel 
between the Labour Party and the I.L.P. will come to a 
decisive rupture ; and we believe that it will be the I.L.P. 
that will have to give most ground from the position it 
has now assumed. This may be made harder by the 
decision to limit membership of the I.L.P. parliamentary 
group to those who definitely accept the official I.L.P. 
policy ; for the Maxtonites will thus tend to be cut off 
from the large number of Labour M.P.’s who, without 
endorsing Mr. Maxton’s attitude, retain their member- 
ship of the I.L.P. and have considerable sympathy with 
most of its programme. But we do not fancy that even 
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this risky step will be allowed to lead to a break which no 
one in either camp really wants, and which can do the 
Labour cause as a whole nothing but harm. There was, 
in reality, more smoke than fire at Birmingham. 

* * * 


As we go to press, a White Paper issued by the Board 
of Education reaches us, which contains the President’s 
proposals regarding the non-provided schools in connec- 
tion with the raising of the leaving age. These proposals 
are very important, and in our opinion very promising. 
If children from the age of eleven to fifteen are to 
receive that better education recommended by the 
Hadow Committee, either many of the existing non- 
provided schools must be thoroughly reconditioned or 
they must be replaced by new schools built by the local 
authorities. But the latter alternative, apart from the 
outcry which it would raise from the churches, would, 
as the White Paper points out, involve needless expendi- 
ture. Sir Charles Trevelyan therefore proposes, after 
full discussion with all the interests concerned, that the 
local education authorities should be empowered to give 
financial assistance to voluntary schools for purposes of 
reorganisation, in return for an extension of public 
control over the teachers. The grants would be made 
for enlargement, reconstruction or improvement—not, 
of course, for the building of new church schools. The 
teachers would become the servants of the L.E.A., 
appointed and dismissed by it, the managers only 
having the right to be consulted and to be satisfied as 
to the competence of a certain agreed number of them 
to give the special religious instruction required by the 
trust deed or the managers. There would be a 
** conscience clause ’’ to meet cases of any children 
transferred to provided from non-provided schools in the 
course of the reorganisation. These proposals are framed 
in the paramount interests of the children, and we hope 
that they will not be shouted down by the voice of 
religious fanaticism. Some compromise is inevitable if 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Bill is to be carried and to work 
efficiently, and it will not be easy to find a better one 
than this. 

‘ * * * 

The only argument in favour of the retention of the 
office of Poet Laureate is that it is a national recognition 
of poetry, though for this purpose annuities for 
struggling poets—such as were given to Bjornson and 
Ibsen—are more effective than prizes for success. If, 
however, the post is to be filled, it is essential that there 
should be no return to the cynical carelessness of Lord 
Salisbury, who found a laureate in Alfred Austin. By 
the appointment of Robert Bridges Mr. Asquith, we 
hope, established the principle that the laureateship 
must be given to a man whom other poets recognise as 
the chief of the profession, or at the least a leader among 
equals. There can, we imagine, be no question that the 
greatest poet now writing English is Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
He fulfils all the requirements needed in a laureate, 
especially that most important one of a combination of 
tradition and experiment. As an Irishman, however, he 
might consider himself, or be considered by the Prime 
Minister, ineligible for the position ; and then the choice 
would surely lie between Mr. Binyon and Mr. de la Mare. 
If all that was needed in a laureate were popularity and 
a past of much fine work, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Masefield 
might run level. Some of the newspapers seem still to 
favour the idea that a Poet Laureate must be profession- 
ally ‘* patriotic,’? and some ridiculous suggestions have 
been made. If the power to interpret in fine poetry the 
best in the national character is to be considered a quali- 
fication, no one has higher claims than Mr. Chesterton, 
whose Ballad of the White Horse is as English as the 
king it celebrates. 


YIM 


The Scottish National Party will hold its conference 
early next month, and we are not altogether surprised 
to hear that an acrimonious discussion is expected 
about the appointment of an Irishwoman as secretary 
of the party. Already the more fanatical Scots in the 
party have asked questions of their executive. They 
received the answer that the lady was willing to accept 
a small salary, smaller, in fact, than she had been 
receiving before. Yet this apparent proof of disinterest- 
edness only served to deepen the suspicions of those who 
had learned with alarm that the new secretary had been 
an officer in the IL.R.A. A rumour of this kind finds all 
the readier acceptance because it is common knowledge 
that some of the party’s leaders have been in close touch 
with political circles in Dublin. The rank and file is 
asking whether this Hibernian liaison is the explanation 
of their leaders’ timidity in dealing with what is, for 
most Scots, the most important and dangerous national 
problem—the “‘ Irish invasion.’? As a mere matter of 
tactics, Hibernophobia would probably be a good battle 
cry. In the last General Election a so-called Pro- 
testant (but, in fact, anti-Irish) candidate polled 
about a thousand more votes than the most successful 
Nationalist. And Scottish nationalism will get no Irish 
votes ; the Catholic Glasgow Observer has already made 
that plain enough. The party conference will probably 
attract more attention than in former years, for Scotland 
is now beginning to believe that this new political 
organisation is something more than the child of a 
student escapade. So far as numbers go, it is growing 
steadily, and its failure to produce competent leadership 
will therefore be all the more regretted by those who 
feel that Scottish discontents require an alternative 
outlet to Socialism. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Other differences may 
have attracted more outside attention, but everybody 
who knows Northern Ireland is aware that in recent 
years education has been the worst bone of contention. 
Glaring as were the defects of the old denominational 
system, at least it possessed the merit that all the creeds 
were willing to work it. Lord Craigavon can claim that 
outside the Nationalists the great mass of lay opinion 
favoured the substitution of popular control for 
sectarian management; but the Protestant Churches, 
while they professed enthusiasm for the principle, liked 
the Londonderry Act by which it was established little 
better than the Catholic clergy. By a dexterous policy 
of sap and mine, reinforced by platform offensives on the 
eve of ticklish elections, they have succeeded in extorting 
concession after concession. In the Amending Bill now 
before the Northern Parliament, by which they obtain 
representation on the Education Committees and 
guarantees as to religious teaching in transferred schools 
that are adequate from the Protestant point of view, they 
can claim to have won their final triumph. Naturally 
the Catholics who have refused to transfer their schools 
insist that the new arrangement means that sectarian 
control has been restored purely for the benefit of the 
Protestant Churches—a view shared by the Protestant 
teachers, who regard the Londonderry Act as their 
charter. There appears to be some ground for thinking 
that, in spite of embittered battles on the platform and in 
the press, advantage is being taken of the Parliamentary 
recess by Lord Craigavon to devise a plan which will 
enable Catholics to benefit by the finance of the Act. 
Admittedly it will not be easy to work out a scheme of 
this kind, but Lord Craigavon is big enough to know 
that it is rank bad statesmanship to complicate his 
political difficulties by intensifying the old sectarian 
feuds. 


B 
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THE END OF A CHAPTER 


ai SHE treaty which has just been signed,” as 

Mr. MacDonald very aptly observed, “* is not 

the end of a volume; it is only the end of a 
chapter.” This chapter has bristled with difficulties 
and dangers, and for its comparatively happy con- 
clusion Mr. MacDonald himself must be given the chief 
share of the credit. For the substantial gain which 
has been registered is the Three-Power agreement, and 
that was made possible by the ardour and the skill with 
which he devoted himself to improving our relations 
with the United States. We left the lamentable Coolidge 
Conference in 1927 full of mutual suspicion and bitter- 
ness; we have this week signed a treaty based on a 
firm friendship. It is true that nothing but stupidity 
was at the bottom of the bogey-mongering of the past 
few years. And it is true that there are some stupid 
features even in the agreement which has been made. 
But it is no small achievement to have cleared the air, 
to have called even a partial halt to competitive building, 
and to have strengthened public opinion, as_ un- 
questionably it has been strengthened, in favour of 
continued efforts at disarmament. 

The treaty itself, of course, represents only a modified 
success. Hopes of large all-round reduction have been 
disappointed; the intransigent rivalry of France and 
Italy has prevented that. Battleships are not abolished, 
nor are submarines. The “ humanisation” of sub- 
marine warfare is at best a pretty paper flourish; the 
rules drawn up would very soon go by the board in a 
serious conflict, and, in any case, we do not believe in 
the policy of trying to make war nice. The principal 
material gain is the capital ship “ holiday.”” The agree- 
ment not to replace obsolete battleships and to reduce 
the existing numbers (to fifteen each for Great Britain 
and America and nine for Japan) means the saving of 
many millions of pounds during the next five years and, 
we hope, when the five years are up, another and a 
bolder step towards the extinction of these white 
elephants. This is a section of the treaty to which 
France and Italy also have made themselves parties, 
though they have the right, if they are foolish enough 
to exercise it, of adding to their capital ships. We do 
not suggest, of course, that the disappearance of battle- 
ships will do anything to make war less probable. If 
nations are disposed to fight at sea, they can fight with 
10,000-ton cruisers as their capital ships instead of with 
Rodneys; they could, for that matter, fight in fishing 
smacks or canoes. But as an economy this agreement is 
something on which we can genuinely congratulate 
ourselves. Even the Americans, who are going to pay 
for more ships as an offering to their idol of “ parity,” 
will be consoled, we suppose, by the thought of the still 
greater sums they would have had to pay if there had 
been no treaty. 

We can also congratulate ourselves on the agreement 
among the Three Powers to limit other classes of ships, 
though here the congratulation must be a trifle less 
hearty. Japan is by no means content with her ratio 
of cruisers, and intimates that she will press for it to 
be raised in 1986. Besides this, there is the “ safe- 


guarding” clause, which allows any of the High 
Contracting Parties to increase its strength in any 


category, in the event of its being thought that national 
security is threatened by the building of some other 
Power which is not a party to the agreement. That 
means, to take the most obvious example, that if the 
French indulged in a riot of submarine building, we 
might reply with an equivalent increase in destroyers, 
But this, after all, may be regarded as a precaution 
that statesmen and Admiralties could not in the 
circumstances avoid. It is evidently not, as Mr. Mac- 
Donald says, intended to be an easy way of getting 
round the treaty, and it would be perverse to make a 
mountain out of a hypothetical molehill. On the 
whole, then, we can say that this chapter, which has 
been mainly concerned with the United States and 
ourselves, has ended happily. Mr. Churchill, the Die- 
hards of the Navy League, and a few inveterate haters 
of America, may demur. The rest of us, whether as 
taxpayers or as haters of international discord, will be 
thankful for the small mercy of lower naval estimates, 
and the large mercy of the Anglo-American rapproche- 
ment. 

But the next chapter will be concerned with Europe, 
and here the prospects are considerably less bright. 
We can, of course, be glad that the Conference broke 
up in amity, and we can even admire the bouquets that 
were tossed about among all the delegations. But fair 
words will not hide ugly facts. The outstanding fact 
in the struggle for disarmament to-day is, as the Con- 
ference has plainly shown, the mutual fears of France 
and Italy. Each has its case, and each has argued it 
plausibly and stood by it to the last drop of its ink. 
We do not propose to go into all the arguments here— 
still less to point to one or the other of the disputants as 
the villain of the piece. We only note the fact and 
ask how it is to affect British policy. There are two 
bad answers to this question. The first is offered by 
the “ isolationists.”” Their view is that we should in 
effect leave Europe to stew in its own juice. We have 
made our peace with America, they say; we have got 
what is virtually an Anglo-Saxon entente. We have 
nothing to fear from the rest of the world, and nothing 
to gain by putting our fingers into Continental pies. 
This is dangerously false reasoning. We can keep clear 
of “ entangling alliances”; but we cannot, even if we 
would, dissociate ourselves from European affairs. We 
are, whether we like it or not, in Europe, politically and 
economically. We are a Mediterranean Power; war in 
the Mediterranean would affect us little less vitally than 
war in the Channel. Indeed, any big Continental war 
would inevitably involve us. Moreover, Great Britain 
is a member of the League of Nations, pledged in its own 
interest as well as everybody else’s to put down war 
by international co-operation. There is, in fact, no 
other way of putting war down, and the idea that safety 
is to be found in an Anglo-Saxon bloc—a duplicated 
nationalism to promote internationalism—is prepos- 
terous. Friendship with America is all to the good. 
An exclusive friendship with America would be a 
provocation to Europe and a disaster. 

The second answer to our question takes all these 
points, and presses them with ferocious logic to an 
unsound conclusion. We are members of the League. 
Very good; then let us be zealous for the letter as well 
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as the spirit of the Covenant. Let nobody be in doubt 
about our participation in applying “ sanctions ” against 
aggressors. This all sounds very well in the general; 
but brought down to the particular it may result in the 
advocacy of what we, for our part, consider a mis- 
chievous policy. What this school of internationalists 
is, in fact, demanding is that we should endorse the 
French view—the French Government’s, the French 
General Staff’s, the French Germanophobe’s and 
Italophobe’s view—of security. Perhaps they forget 
that this involves the approval of all that system of 
alliances with which France has sought to buttress 
herself and the Peace treaties. Or do they think that 
France would abandon her alliances in return for what 
they advocate? There is surely not the slightest 
evidence that she is any more ready for such a “ sacri- 
fice’? now than when she refused it in return for the 
Geneva Protocol a few years ago. 

The proposal to purchase some reduction of French 
armaments by a Mediterranean Locarno is one that we 
understand, though we strongly object to it. We can 
also understand the desire of whole-hearted inter- 
nationalists for a League of Nations police force to keep 
the general peace—though we think the time is not yet 
ripe for that. But what we do not understand is the 
mentality of pacifists with any sense of realities who 
believe that the sort of guarantees demanded by France 
at the London Conference would allay the unrest and 
the national animosities of Europe and promote a 
genuine spirit of peace. That British statesmen must 
do all they can towards bettering the relations between 
France and Italy we have no doubt. How precisely 
they are to go about it we know no more than anybody 
else. But this at least we hope — that they will give 
no countenance to that plague of Europe, the French 
doctrine of security. 


THE CRISIS IN INDIA 


IX weeks have passed since the beginning of 
S Mr. Gandhi’s march from Ahmedabad to the sea, 
and three weeks since his first symbolic act of 
defiance on the sands at Dandi, near Surat, the strangest 
inaugural stroke of rebellion ever recorded in the history 
of governments and empires. The Mahatma’s personal 
fate is still in doubt, and it would be impossible to make 
any tolerable estimate of the forces which he has let loose 
in India. But the movement is now sufficiently far 
advanced to admit of a rough statement of events and 
probabilities, while there are certain facts of the situation 
as it has developed which stand out with unmistakable 
clearness. 

The Indian papers assert that the march of the 
Satyagrahis to the shore of the Gulf of Cambay was grossly 
misrepresented to the world, and it may be true that the 
English papers in India printed unfair or inadequate 
accounts. This curious and piteous enterprise did, of 
course, give a start to the widespread unrest with which 
Lord Irwin’s Government is at present grappling, but 
nothing can alter the fact that from Mr. Gandhi’s own 
point of view it proved to be an immense failure. The 
Mahatma saw it as the initial stage of a national movement 
of civil disobedience, to be conducted on the principle of 
non-violence with which he has always been identified. 
Two things he took for granted: first, that his own land 
of Gujerat, through which the volunteer procession went, 


XUM 


would rise to his support, and secondly, that his ritual act 
of disobedience would be rewarded by a spectacular arrest. 
The carrying out of his programme depended upon these 
developments. Arrest was what he asked for and what 
the multitude of his followers expected. According to the 
elder Nehru it was a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
or, in other words, the only event of the immediate future 
upon which the Swarajist politicians were counting with 
entire certainty. Presumably, however—and this is a 
point of central importance—the resort to violence was 
inevitable in either case. If Mr. Gandhi was to be left 
at large, and in doubt as to the next move in civil 
disobedience, the violent party would become active, while, 
on the other hand, if he was to be put in prison the Govern- 
ment would be confronted with a general agitation of protest, 
obviously involving mob violence. Needless to say, the 
Government’s refusal to order the arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
has been condemned as a confession of weakness, and 
Lord Irwin has heard from many quarters that the opposite 
decision, taken promptly, would have had the effect of 
driving the extremist leaders to cover and of restoring 
order without delay. The available evidence does not 
support this view. If Lord Irwin had given way to the 
Die-hard section of his advisers, he would have presented 
the Nehrus and their associates with the finest of possible 
rallying cries; he would have created a situation which 
would have made it next to impossible for the Indian 
moderates and Liberals to resist extremist pressure, and, 
incidentally, he would have removed from the scene of 
action the one man who hitherto has been able to keep 
Young India from plunging into the excesses of red 
revolution. We do not believe there is either infirmity or 
indecision in Lord Irwin’s attitude. It has been a matter 
of deliberate judgment. We have, indeed, good reason 
for thinking that it was decided upon months ago, when 
the National Congress resolutions disclosed the line of 
action to which Mr. Gandhi had committed himself. 

Eight years ago, before his first arrest in India, the 
Mahatma taunted the Government because certain of his 
colleagues, not nearly so guilty of incitement or sedition as 
himself, were being tried and imprisoned. To-day he is 
repeating these taunts, with apparently greater justification, 
for Lord Reading did not sanction the arrest of so many 
leaders of the second rank as have been apprehended during 
the past month. Mr. Gandhi’s ablest lieutenant, Vallabhai 
Patel, one of the few who have had experience in the directing 
of a civil-disobedience campaign (at Bardoli, two years 
ago), is in prison. So also are Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
two Bengali hotheads, S. C. Bose and J. M. Das Gupta. 
The first of these is the real leader of the independence 
party and Mr. Gandhi’s direct rival for the political leader- 
ship, and the last-named holds the office of Mayor of Calcutta, 
being the most conspicuous example of a new class of 
politician-agitators in India— namely, men who accept 
important public posts without ceasing their activities as 
members of a subversive organisation. There is, of course, 
no denying the apparent self-contradiction of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. By striking at the secondary leaders, and 
allowing their chief to continue his crusade, the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State are followng a line that may seem 
hardly less absurd to Paris and Washington than, un- 
doubtedly, it seems to Moscow and Rome. But for the 
British authorities in India such a policy is not absurd. 
It is, on the contrary, the wisest of the courses at present 
open to Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood Benn. The tiine 
may come when the removal of the Mahatma from the 
scene of unrest and disorder for which he is so largely respon- 
sible can no longer be deferred. But that time has not yet 
come, and there is an even chance that the restraint which 
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to Lord Irwin’s critics looks like incertitude or timidity 
may prove to have been the highest wisdom. 

It would not be difficult to give several good reasons for 
allowing Mr. Gandhi a further spell of freedom. The one 
upon which we should lay most emphasis is this, that in an 
extraordinary sense he stands alone in India. In the 
movement which he has dominated for more than a decade, 
his is the only personality which counts with the masses of 
the people. They render to him a kind of homage such as is 
accorded to no other man. It is inconceivable that, if he 
were removed, any leader within sight could command a 
tithe of his following. And yet, while the Indian people 
revere the Mahatma, they cannot be induced to follow his 
precepts. The march to the sea would have been a striking 
success if the village herdmen (patels) had thrown up their 
offices as the Satyagrahis went by. Figures published by the 
Bombay Government show that only a small percentage of 
them obeyed the call. Mr. Gandhi has admitted his 
disappointment with the response of Indian youth. He has 
called upon the women of India to serve as Satyagrahis by 
picketing the liquor shops. A tiny minority is doing so; 
the majority cannot be moved to shoulder a task the doing of 
which goes against the ingrained universal habit of Eastern 
womanhood. And, moreover, a short time only before 
entering upon the struggle which, as he averred, must be 
his last, he declared with his customary plainness that the 
Indian people were utterly unprepared for self-rule. 

There is one more aspect of Mr. Gandhi’s present position 
which is of great importance—his attitude towards violence 
in the agitation for Indian independence. Down to the day 
which saw the adoption of the fateful Congress resolution the 
Mahatma was implacable in respect of his essential principle. 
Theoretically the whole movement was based upon the 
doctrine of Ahimsa, non-violence, self-suffering. He pro- 
claimed upon all occasions that the deliverance of India was 
to be attained by no other means. By friend and foe alike 
it was invariably assumed that, whatever inconsistencies he 
might display on other sides, compromise upon this principle 
was impossible to him. But during the past few months 
he has broken away from his moorings. His language has 
undergone a progressive change. He began by declaring 
that if civil disobedience were inaugurated India could not 
escape violence, but it would be violence exercised or pro- 
voked by the British Government. He is now affirming 
that “ non-violent and violent movements always go hand 
in hand,” and is insisting that, no matter what may happen, 
the struggle must continue and civil disobedience cannot be 
suspended. In former days Mr. Gandhi’s attitude was 
impressively different from the attitude here displayed. 
An outbreak of violence on the Swarajist side was treated 
by him as a crime and a humiliation. He would denounce 
it and go into retreat for the purpose of doing penance, and 
in the event of a serious offence would sound a full retreat. 
The tragic affair of Chittagong on the night of Good Friday 
was as terrible as anything that happened during the first 
period of non-co-operation when Mr. Gandhi refused to 
tolerate any form of violence. So recently as six months 
ago he would have sought to expiate it by austerities practised 
on his own person. His disciples cannot complain if in the 
presence of the widespread uprisings, from Karachi to the 
Bay of Bengal, the world infers that the Mahatma has 
surrendered to those who, whether paying lip-service to the 
Gandhist principle in the past or not, are to-day travelling 
the road of violent revolution. 

The events in Bengal, so far the gravest that have occurred, 
compelled the Viceroy to restore the expiring clauses of the 
coereive Ordinance of 1924. Mr. Gandhi condemns this as 
ruling “ in reality without law” ; but it should be remembered 
that he and his associates decline to recognise any 
court, however regular, and even if presided over by 
an Indian judge. In the difficult and perilous circumstances 


of the moment the assumption of special executive powers 
is inevitable, and there can be no doubt that Lord Irwin’s 
action will be widely approved by responsible Indian 
opinion. Meanwhile we have to remember that when 
Mr. Gandhi’s deplorable adventure began most of the 
leaders and groups in India were moving towards the one 
immediate objective in which there is any hope, the Round 
Table Conference. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Simon Commission’s report has been so long delayed. There 
is, we imagine, not much likelihood that the recommendations, 
whatever they are, will be directly relevant to the facts of 
the Indian situation a month or two hence. But the Com- 
mission, with the promised conference to follow, is after all 
the necessary parliamentary basis for the Government’s next 
effort towards a settlement by consent. With the Naval 
Conference out of the way, the Prime Minister and Mr. Benn 
must now turn their attention to the greatest and most 
urgent of all Imperial problems. Their task, unhappily, 
is made all the more difficult through the criminal irresponsi- 
bility which has involved the temporary seclusion of several 
leaders who not long ago were thinking of their own places 
at any possible round table conference as secure. 


LISTENING-IN TO EDUCATION 
HEN the B.B.C. first put itself forward as an educa- 
tional agency there were many who scoffed at 
its efforts, and it had even to fight opposition from 
the various Leagues and Societies which purported to 
represent the listening public. There were two main lines 
of attack—the high-brow and the low-brow criticism. Many 
of the high-brows said that it was quite impossible to 
do any educational work worth doing at all by wireless, 
because it was impossible to “ listen” to serious matter; 
because personal contact between lecturer and students 
was essential to successful teaching ; because no one would in 
fact listen systematically to a connected course of lectures. 
The low-brows said that the purpose of the wireless was 
to amuse, and that the B.B.C. had no right to deprive the 
amusement-craving majority of their quota of entertainment 
in order to pander to an insignificant minority of the listening 
public. They had paid their money; and they claimed that 
the character of the programmes should be dictated by the 
interests of the greater number. 

In face of these criticisms education has successfully 
established itself as one of the major activities of the B.B.C. 
It has been given a semi-independent status and organisation 
within the general structure of the B.B.C.; two influential 
representative Councils, one for Schools and one for Adult 
Education, have been set up to devise suitable programmes 
and foster co-operation with teachers and educational bodies; 
and a weekly paper, the Listener, caters for the interests of 
this section of the B.B.C.’s work. Wireless educational 
programmes have greatly improved, and fairly systematic 
educational activities occupy an increased amount of pro- 
gramme time. Apart from language-teaching, to which the 
B.B.C. has until recently paid rather little attention, educa- 
tional work certainly occupies a larger place on the wireless 
in Great Britain than in any other important country. 

There are still, no doubt, sceptics who deny the value of 
this work, and irate listeners who resent the prominence of 
educational items in the programme and switch off their 
sets as soon as an educational talk is timed to begin. But it 
seems to be certain that the B.B.C.’s educational audience 
has greatly increased, and that the attack on this part of 
the programme has weakened, partly no doubt because of the 
growth of attractive programmes which has been made 
possible by the development of Daventry, and is being 
pushed further as the new regional stations are brought into 
existence. The user of a cheap crystal set may still find 
himself confined to a single programme ; but a large proportion 
of listeners have now at least two programmes open to them, 
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It is, of course, impossible to test directly the size of the 
B.B.C.’s educational audience. The ordinary lecturer knows 
roughly how many people are listening to him, and can tell 
by their faces whether they are bored or not. The wireless 
speaker knows neither of these things, though he is sometimes 
made aware afterwards of the interest he has aroused by a 
flood of not always relevant correspondence. But corre- 
spondence is not always a good test ; and certainly it furnishes 
little indication of the size of the wireless speaker’s audience. 
It is only possible to measure the size of the B.B.C.’s educa- 
tional public indirectly, and in a very rough way. The most 
interesting development of the past two or three years has 
been the growth of definite listening groups, which meet 
regularly, often under a group-leader, to hear and discuss 
a consecutive series of talks. The B.B.C. issues excellent 
pamphlets, or study-guides, largely for the use of these 
groups; and there has been of late a rapid increase in their 
number. Sometimes the public library serves as a centre for 
them; sometimes they arise out of some existing literary or 
educational society, or are organised in connection with a 
Trade Union, a Church, or any other body. The B.B.C., 
encouraged by the growth of groups of this sort, especially 
in the Midlands and the North of England, has taken to 
longer lecture periods and longer consecutive courses; and 
the development appears to be meeting with a good deal of 
success. For example, during the next few months Dr. 
Cyril Burt will be giving twelve talks on Psychology, and 
there will be similar series in Science, Philosophy, and other 
subjects. 

There can be little doubt that the B.B.C. is reaching, in 
this and other ways, a considerable public which has not 
been reached by such agencies as the Workers’ Educational 
Association, the Adult Schools, the Settlements, and the 
other bodies that set out to provide adult education for 
those who can be persuaded to want it. The wireless appeals, 
in the first place, to the isolated student, or to the group that 
is too small to command a tutor in its own locality in the 
subject which it desires to study. It enables those who are 
too busy to attend regular classes to keep up with the 
subjects which interest them, or to break new ground at 
least in a cursory way. And it probably also serves, by 
whetting the appetite for more, as a recruiting ground for 
students for the bodies which purvey more formal kinds of 
education. 

One of the most interesting experiments of the past year 
or so has been the attempt to organise wireless education 
in order to meet the special needs of the unemployed. 
A limited number of sets has been provided, with the aid 
of a grant from the Carnegie Trustees, for loan to villages 
in certain of the coalfields; and special courses have been 
arranged in subjects likely to interest the unemployed. This, 
owing to lack of funds, has been so far on only a small 
scale; but there is no doubt that it is appreciated. 
Another experiment has been the organisation of special 
courses in collaboration with the Women’s Institutes; and 
there is now on foot a special effort in collaboration with 
the Trades Union Congress. 

Of course, much of this wireless education is elementary ; 
and it is difficult to say how regular the listening public is 
in attending to the consecutive courses that are provided. 
But some of the work is fairly advanced; and certainly 
the standard of the speakers employed is exceedingly high. 
It is interesting to notice how some popular lecturers fail 
to catch the quite different style required for broadcasting, 
while others adapt themselves at once to the conditions and 
realise that the last thing needed on the wireless is an 
eloquent oration. The wireless speaker has to talk indi- 
vidually to each member of his audience; and unless he is 
mindful of this he is likely to make a complete failure at 


the job. The regular speakers have long accustomed them- 
selves to the conditions; but sometimes a new hand 
produces startling results by carrying the style of the lecture- 
hall into the studios of the B.B.C. 

The small attention so far paid to language-teaching on 
the wireless in this country is rather remarkable. That 
languages can be taught, and taught effectively, by wireless 
appears to be proved by Continental experience; and in 
the case of one language—German—the B.B.C. does seem 
at length to be making a serious and successful experiment. 
Presumably, the real difficulty is that of programme time; 
for already the various claimants for a share in the periods 
allotted to education are jostling one another, and an 
increased allocation of time seems for the present to be 
unlikely, if not impossible, in view of other claims. 


The only satisfactory solution of this difficulty depends 
on the provision throughout of several alternative pro- 
grammes. But to this there are two obstacles—the 
unadaptable crystal set and, far more serious, the inter- 
national competition for wave-lengths. The allocation of 
wave-lengths to the various countries is now governed by 
international agreement; and Great Britain is said to have 
secured at any rate its fair share of those available. But 
even so, in the present condition of broadcasting, the 
difficulties are considerable; and any ambitious attempt 
at a number of alternative programmes would only involve 
** jamming ’—which is even now a serious trouble in a few 
areas. The regional stations which are being created in 
various parts of the country will in time provide every 
district with at any rate two alternative programmes; 
but beyond this it is hardly possible to look confidently at 
present. 

Adult Education in all its branches has advanced very 
rapidly in recent years. The older societies, such as the 
Workers’ Educational Association, have greatly increased 
the number of their classes ; some local education authorities, 
following the lead of the L.C.C. with its widespread system 
of evening institutes, conduct ambitious programmes of 
their own, in addition to collaborating with the University 
Extra-mural Departments and the voluntary bodies; and 
a good number of bodies not primarily educational, such as 
the Women’s Institutes, are doing a good deal of educational 
work among adults. The B.B.C. is the newest recruit in 
this field; and there seems to be general agreement that its 
advent, so far from competing with the existing agencies, 
actually helps them and usefully supplements their efforts. 
It would probably startle most people if a complete census 
could be taken of the persons attending regularly some sort 
of adult class, apart from technical and vocational courses. 
Certainly, it would run into six figures, and probably far 
into six figures, without counting the educational audience 
of the B.B.C. It may be questioned how far all this activity 
—iauch of it necessarily amateurish, scrappy and dis- 
connected—really adds to the sum of human knowledge or 
the level of public intelligence. But it can hardly be disputed 
that it does add something, or that it meets a real want. 
Technical courses are largely a bread-and-butter affair; 
but the movement known as Adult Education has no material 
prizes to offer to its votaries. They go to classes, or listen 
to the B.B.C., because they wish to do so; and every year 
they wish it in increasing numbers. It is therefore of real 
importance that the fare provided for them should be of 
the best; and, so far as the B.B.C.’s educational work is 
concerned, most of those who know it weil will agree that 
there has been marked success in getting speakers who can 
be elementary without playing down to their audience, and 
that the standard has improved at least as much as the 
audience has grown. There is still, no doubt, plenty of 
room for improvement and experiment; but in general the 
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B.B.C. is doing its educational work well, and probably, 
apart from languages, a good deal better than any other 


wireless organisation in the world. 
A retrospect. One returns from it in a mood of 
boasting, like a traveller in Africa who has been 
mauled by lions and encountered more dangers than he could 
have looked forward to with any pleasure. Even a man who 
prefers an uneventful future takes pride in an eventful 
past. Peril and discomfort, when once they are left behind, 
positively add to the charm of the present. Hence the 
books which men write with the greatest gusto are not 
books describing monotonous and peaceful days in which 
nothing went wrong, but books recalling experiences which 
few men would desire if they were given the choice. 

Most of the people I know are already looking back on 
the ice-cold Easter holiday of last week in this spirit. The 
man who spent the holiday at the wettest and coldest 
seaside town speaks as the superior of the man who was 
in dull enough surroundings to see the sun shining on 
Easter Sunday. If he got wet through every day of the 
holiday and was thundered upon, snowed upon and hailed 
upon as well, he struts like a peacock in consequence. 
Such men are as happy with their reminiscences as a motorist 
who has—through no fault of his own—experienced an 
almost fatal skid. And nobody could be much happier than 
a motorist talking about his skids. I myself cannot help 
feeling that I have missed something by going to a part 
of England where the weather, though horrible, was less 
horrible than in other places. I cannot compete with the 
man who spent the week-end in Buckinghamshire. I am 
compelled to remain silent in the company of the man who 
spent it at Bognor Regis. 

My own chief discomfort of the week-end, indeed, was 
due to the fact that I did not see a swallow or hear any 
migrant bird sing except the agreeable but cloying chiffchaff. 
This is the time of year at which many otherwise sane 
human beings are seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
see and hear birds, and even the dullest scraper of unmusical 
notes in a hedge puts them into an ecstasy. It is pleasant 
to sit in the bar of an inn and watch the landlady and the 
village postman playing shove-halfpenny, but it is pleasanter 
to hear an early nightingale. It is true that the native birds 
occasionally sang in spite of a wind that was blowing with 
the strength of a gale from Greenland, but, on the whole, 
the world was a silent, leafless, barren place, hostile to men 
and to willow-wrens. Yet, had I but seen a single swallow, 
I could easily have endured the wind and the rain. I can 
easily deceive myself into enjoyment, and I have not often 
seen a day so vile that it was worth complaining about. 
There are always compensations. The worse the day is, 
the more of the world one has to oneself. It is a selfish 
point of view, but to one who has escaped from an over- 
crowded city there is much to be said for weather foul 
enough to empty the roads and the golf-courses. 

In Cornwall, where I arrived on Friday, the weather was 
just bad enough to keep an intelligent man at home, but 
not consistently bad enough to keep a bad player off an 
almost deserted golf-course. Saturday was a day that must 
have looked cheerless to anyone who was not playing 
something, but it was not drenchingly cheerless, and, if 
one went out without a coat, pretending that Spring had 
arrived, one could walk fast enough almost not to feel 
absolutely benumbed. In the bitter wind the golf-ball 
shook on the tee, but there was satisfaction in the knowledge 
that, if one missed it, no stranger would be there to see. 


NOT A BAD HOLIDAY 


BAD holiday has certain agreeable qualities in 


That is probably why I did not miss it, and why it sailed 
down the slope in so graceful a curve. Still, the wind was 
searching. It froze the fingers; it took all feeling out of 
the cheeks; and it was impossible to stand in it without 
swaying like a wind-tossed tree. Out at sea little steamers 
were battling in a grey swirl of rain. But rain fell only 
occasionally on the land. Seldom did it soak one so 
thoroughly that the wind could not dry one between one 
shower and the next. And one had the place almost to 
oneself. Sea-gulls stood shivering on the greens, but there 
was little other company, except two men in overcoats 
driving from a distant hill-top. Hence, unsurveyed, one 
could run into double figures at the shortest hole without 
shame. And the oftener one missed the ball—and it was 
easy to miss it, for the wind brought tears into one’s 
eyes, so that one could scarcely see it—the more the 
exhilaration of warmth spread through one’s veins. I thought 
at each disgraceful stroke how unfortunate it must be to be 
a good golfer in such weather. He plays so few strokes 
and he plays with such ease that for him golf can be scarcely 
considered a form of exercise. How lucky in comparison 
is the bad golfer when the north wind is blowing! He may 
not drive the ball far, but he puts enough energy into his 
drive to send it to the moon. He strikes with as much 
vehemence as if he were boxing or playing international 
football. For him golf is a manly sport, not a game of skill 
for elderly gentlemen. And—if there is no one looking on, 
except an opponent almost inefficient enough to be his 
equal—there is, I am sure, as much pleasure for him when 
the ball trickles into the hole as there would be for a 
champion. “ I’m afraid I took ten for that,” your opponent 
says, and if you are able to reply, “I did it in nine,” you 
try not to look boastful, but probably your smile betrays 
you. 

There is also this added virtue in bad golf, that, if you do 
hit the ball by some mysterious accident in the right place 
once in a while and drive it out of sight away down the hill 
as you have seen other golfers do as a matter of course, you 
enjoy a moment of elation such as every good player must 
have long ago left behind him. The happiness of a good 
accidental stroke of that kind, I think, must be akin to 
the happiness of poetic inspiration. A miracle has taken 
place, and oneself has performed it. To the supremely 
good player such feats are of everyday occurrence. The 
scene of his triumphs is not a green and hilly world, in which 
a man plods up the hill of failure to come suddenly on a 
vista of miracle, but an endless Sahara of perfection. Yet, 
knowing all this, by some curious paradox, I cannot help 
envying the good golfer. I cannot even help longing to be 
him—or, if the purists insist, to be he. But I should 
prefer to be he on a warm day. 

Thus, while the earth revolved twice on its axis, did I 
ignore the elements; and, indeed, if the month had been 
January, the elements on the second day would have been 
considered reasonably good. The sun shone for most of 
the day. The sea had the peacock colours of summer. 
Larks were singing under the white clouds. And one 
did not actually need to keep missing the ball in order to 
keep warm. The reports of bad weather in all other parts 
of the earth made one feel that in comparison with one’s 
friends one was basking on the Riviera. One was 
sorry for the holiday-makers whose holiday had been ruined, 
but one was not sorry enough to cast a cloud on one’s own 
good fortune. One could almost forget the pain in the hollow 


of one’s right arm when one reflected that, after all, one was 
one of the luckiest human beings in England. 

The more one read the weather reports in the papers, 
indeed, the milder and sunnier seemed the Cornish air. 
And, late on Monday afternoon, when one had escaped from 
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the harshness of the sea wind and had arrived at Glaston- 
bury, and wandered among the broken arches of the ruins, 
and watched goldfinches flitting from tree to tree in the 
last of the sunshine, one was persuaded that it was Easter 
in the world after all. Even so, I cannot boast of my holiday. 
I was wet through only once, and I never wore an overcoat 
except when sitting in a car, Compared with the holidays 
of my friends, it was a tame business. Had the weather 
been as bad as my golf this article would have been longer. 
7 VG 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 
TT": introduction of chemical substances into the body, 


as means of medicine, may be called chemical 

therapy. Rather less than twenty years ago, this 
age-long practice was notably advanced by the late 
Professor Ehrlich, who constructed special drugs for the 
cure of special diseases, and gave to his method the name of 
chemotherapy. But, even so, the curative range of drugs 
is very limited. We would not be without quinine for 
malaria, nor salvarsan for syphilis and the other diseases 
due to spirilla, nor a very few other drugs; but the vast 
majority of those in the pharmacopeeias are either pernicious 
altogether, or useless, or substitutes for one another in the 
partial relief of symptoms. The great triumphs of scientific 
chemotherapy are yet to come, though come they surely 
will. But, meanwhile, if we consider the most deadly and 
the most widespread of diseases, such as_ tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, cancer, rheumatism, chemical therapy does no 
more for us to-day than it did thirty or more years ago. 
Not unnaturally, we turn to other methods of treatment, 
which are not chemical at all. 

Physical therapy, or physiotherapy, is the name now given 
to those other methods in general; and, in recent years, 
it has come into vogue rapidly and usefully. In Germany, 
perhaps more than elsewhere, physical therapy has largely 
replaced the other methods for a large range of diseases. 
Its coming—or perhaps one should say its restoration, for 
its vogue was great in ancient times—involves important 
changes in the practice of medicine, in consequence of the 
equipment and often costly apparatus required for its prosecu- 
tion. In a recent article I showed that the treatment of 
cancer by radium is quite beyond the possibilities of 
ordinary private practice, because of the scarcity of the 
remedy, the large quantities required, the enormous cost, 
and the need for very complicated and expensive X-ray 
apparatus as well. The customary medical system, con- 
sisting of doctors, with consulting-rooms, distributed at 
suitable intervals over an area, and either dispensing their 
own prescriptions or sending the patient to a chemist, is 
really quite out of date and must soon disappear. 

Take, for instance, one of the commonest of all diseases 
in this country, which we call rheumatism. Practically 
the only drug that bears at all on the various and numerous 
conditions included under this name is aspirin. The patient 
soon wearies of visiting the doctor for this drug, which is 
obtainable everywhere, and can be self-prescribed without 
the cost of a medical fee. Unfortunately, aspirin only 
relieves the pain, if it does that. It is not a cure, nor is 
there any chemical substance which cures rheumatism. 
But, if we call in physical therapy, there is hope for many 
sufferers. 

The most recent illustration is furnished by the Red Cross 
Clinic for Rheumatism opened a few weeks ago in London 
by the Queen. This is a large institution, with an extremely 
costly and varied equipment, but none too much for its 
purpose. No private practitioner can possess the range of 
equipment required. The best he can do, henceforth, is to 


send his patient to an institution of this kind, where one is 
available. Doubtless this first clinic will be copied all over 
the country; and these institutions will mark another step 
forward from the competitive individualistic medical practice 
of the past. 

When we read about the new clinic, we hear no word of 
a dispensary, or of drugs, though doubtless a small dispensary 
is available. The modern institution, equipped according 
to our best knowledge for the treatment of rheumatism, 
is essentially an institution of physical therapy. The 
agents employed are not chemical but physical. Their 
general nature is extremely familiar. We have all employed 
heat for the relief of pain; to which may be added the 
alternate use of heat and cold. It is true that the methods 
of producing and applying heat may be novel, as in what 
is called diathermy, where a very high degree of heat is 
applied to internal tissues by electrical means, but the 
therapeutic agent is heat, none other than when we used to 
apply that horrid mess, a linseed poultice. To heat add 
electricity in its many forms, “ faradic”’ and “ galvanic ”’ 
and so forth. We are not pretending, by the way, that our 
use of these agents is any less empirical than the admini- 
stration of drugs. We try this and try that, and go on 
with what seems to be useful. But the point is that we 
find more use in these physical methods than any which 
the drugs afforded us. 

Then, of course, there is the whole range of radiations, 
which have often been discussed in this place. At the top 
of the scale are the X-rays, invaluable for diagnosis, and 
now increasingly used in treatment. Then come the ultra- 
violet rays, with many special uses; and then the visible 
octave or luminous rays. Beneath these are the infra-red 
rays, pouring heat and its energy into the tissues; and at 
every point in the gamut these radiations have special 
properties, often of much value. The sheer cost of providing 
and maintaining the means of producing all these radiations 
is enormous, and their study is the task of a lifetime; but 
we really cannot pretend to treat rheumatism to-day without 
them. 

Not yet have we mentioned massage, nor remedial 
exercises, nor all the special apparatus required for the 
provision of such exercises. Nor have we mentioned baths 
and bathing, in their countless forms, all evidently included 
under the general idea of physical therapy. Many of these 
means are well worthy of special discussion, of course. In 
all the many articles on radiotherapy, written here since 
the war, the subject has only been introduced. Balneo- 
therapy, or hydrotherapy, is an allied subject of great 
interest. The physical method of relieving pain and 
inducing cure called counter-irritation is extremely ancient, 
extremely valuable and introduces us to most interesting 
physiological considerations. Space does not avail now for 
further examination of them. 

The general argument is all that I wish to submit. It is 
that the introduction of drugs of which we know little into 
bodies of which we know less has proved on the whole to 
be a failure. At best its useful range is very limited, and 
at worst we are introducing alien and poisonous substances 
into the body, the results of which have very often been 
injurious and even fatal. Physical therapy comes to our 
aid. It is still largely empirical, but it has the first great 
advantage that it does not involve poisoning the patient, 
in greater or less degree. It is not, however, necessarily 
a feeble agency. Very powerful and marked results can be 
produced within the body by physical agencies, and they 
demand no less study and experience than is devoted to 
drugs in the laboratories of pharmacology. 

The cost and complexity of these methods is such that 
they can be successfully practised only in large institutions, 
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specially equipped in great centres of population. They 
apply especially to chronic diseases, for which at present 
immense numbers of persons vainly seek relief by the older 
means. Their recent prosecution constitutes a real advance 
in the healing art, on lines which were really laid down by 
Hippocrates more than two thousand years ago; and, like 
the modern treatment of cancer, it necessarily takes us 
forward to a more humane and _ intelligent and highly 
organised practice of medicine contrasting very favourably 
with the spider-and-parlour principle accepted hitherto. 
LENS. 


Correspondence 
TAXATION AND THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You ask in your leading article on the Budget what 
course, other than that taken by Mr. Snowden, the critics of the 
Budget can recommend. Will you allow me to reply? ‘Taxation 
without representation is a bad thing, but representation without 
taxation is equally bad. The Government decides the taxation, 
they are placed in power by the electors, some 23 million in 
number. 

A very small minority, amounting to 500,000 of these 23 millions, 
pay the bulk of the taxation. The result is that the mass of the 
electors who decide how the money is to be spent take no share, 
or a very small share, in subscribing to the fund. This cannot be 
good for the nation. If a vote is worth having, surely it is worth 
paying for? A tax on every voter, graded according to ability to 
pay, the production of the receipt for payment to be produced at 
the polling booth to make the vote valid, would have been more in 
the interests of the country than the course taken. You are 
right in blaming the Conservatives for their share in extending the 
social services. What I wonder is, whether is it better for the 
nation to have extended social services and a million and three- 
quarters unemployed, or restricted social services and many fewer 
unemployed ?—Y ours, etc., 

Phesdo, Fettercairn. 

April 19th. 


J. B. PotLtoK-M’CALL. 


[We do not agree that representation without taxation is 
equally as bad a thing as taxation without representation. No 
doubt, it is a sound principle that every citizen should, so far as is 
practicable, contribute his quota to the national revenue, and 
our correspondent’s suggestion of “‘ a tax on every voter graded 
according to his ability to pay ” has often been advocated. That, 
of course, means an income tax for anybody in receipt of a wage 
or a salary, however small ; for indirect taxes cannot be equitably 
graded. But the objection to this is that the tiny sums that 
would have to be paid by the mass of the poor would not be worth 
the cost of collection. In any case, if Mr. Snowden was to raise 
his money by direct taxation, the bulk of it was bound to come 
'rom the pockets of the well-to-do. 

As regards the social services, our correspondent is under a 
misapprehension when he speaks of our ‘ blaming” the Con- 
servatives for their share in extending these. We are very far 
from blaming them. Nor do we accept the remarkable assump- 
tion in his last sentence. Why should restricted social services 
mean many fewer unemployed ?—Ep., N.S.] 


EARNED INCOME 


To the Editor of Tur New StTarEsMAN. 

Srr,—It would seem that the imminence of a new Finance Bill 
affords an opporiunity to remedy one of the more unjust and 
scandalous anomalies of the income-tax system, viz., the present 
interpretation of the distinction between ‘ earned” and “ un- 
earned” income. The present Government is, of course, in no 
way directly responsible for that interpretation, and, presumably, 
would be anxious to remedy an injustice which penalises indus- 
trious thrift and makes the distinction ludicrous. 

The anomaly will, perhaps, be most briefly brought out by a 
comparison of two typical cases. A, a young man of 23, is in 
receipt of an income of £1,500 a year, produced by a legacy 
bequeathed to him by a fond relative. He can live in comparative 
luxury and complete idleness, not returning to the community ¢ 
single service for his comfortable maintenance, it may be for half 
a century. He may be fortunate enough to meet with a lady, 
similarly endowed, who is willing to set up a joint establishment 
with him, without going through the ceremony of marriage. The 
pair will enjoy the very comfortable income of £3,000 a year, 
without even incurring liability to surtax. 


B, a man of 65, after forty years of unremitting toil, has managed 
to save, by painful denial of luxuries, and after discharging his 
family and social liabilities, a sum which, with reasonable security, 
yields him an income of £500, on which to support his wife and 
himself in their old age. So far as the rate of taxation is con- 
cerned, he is treated on exactly the same footing as A; and the 
share of his income which is taken by the State imposes upon him 
and his wife real hardships, while A’s net income still leaves an 
ample margin for luxuries. 

It is understood that the official reason for the continuance of 
this anomaly is, that it is impossible, in such cases, to prove the 
facts. If that argument is sound, it would seem to render the 
whole distinction unjustifiable, on the ground that a principle 
which works so badly cannot be rational. Probably, however, it 
rather indicates official inertia; for there appears to be no reason 
why the ordinary tests of evidence should not be applied to such 
a question as to any other question of fact, the onus of proof being, 
of course, on the claimant. As a further safeguard, a claim in 
such a case might be receivable only from persons above a certain 
age, and up to a certain pecuniary limit. 

It is possible that, in the minds of the framers of the distinction, 
there was another so-called argument, viz., that, while the capita] 
sum saved might fairly be described as ** earned,” the income from 
it could not. This is as though one should say that, if a man buys 
an apple-tree out of his savings, and plants it in his orchard, the 
tree was earned but the apples which grow on it are not. 

It would, probably, be really a better way of getting rid of the 
injustice, to institute a graded “* standard tax,” rising by easy 
steps from £250 to £2,000, the present surtax boundary. For it 
is obvious that the present fixed rate falls with infinitely greater 
severity on incomes between £250 and, say, £750, than on those 
between £750 and £2,000. In other words, the burden becomes 
lighter as the back becomes broader. There would be no adminis- 
trative difficulty in carrying out such a scheme, which, apart from 
other considerations, would probably yield a larger revenue than 
the present system. Incidentally, too, it would save the State 
from payment of the old age pensions which the £500 a year man 
and his wife might quite well have to apply for after having been 
compelled by the raids of the tax-gatherer to exhaust their little 
capital in striving to make both ends meet.—Yours, etc., 

April 21st. TAXPAYER. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—‘ S. L. B.,” in his article in your issue of April 19th, 
makes the statement that ‘ the import trade has been so highly 
specialised, so cleverly handled, that while a world scarcity may 
raise prices, a world surplus is not allowed to reduce them.” Yet 
he had, in the same article, already stated that in a certain 
parish in England, at the present time, ‘ one could buy a thousand 
quarters of wheat at 4s. per bushel.” Surely it is the world 
surplus that has caused the reduction to so low a price. And 
it cannot be worth the while of anyone to purchase the wheat, 
or surely the “ greedy middleman,” of whom “8S. L. B.”’ so often 
writes, would buy it, to sell again, and make his ill-gotten 
gain. He also says, in connection with a remark about the 
import trade: ‘‘ Wheat was higher before the war than it is 
to-day, and yet the price of the loaf has doubled.’’ The importer 
is only responsible for the price of wheat. He cannot have any 
connection at all with the difference between the price of wheat 
and the price of the loaf, which seems to be implied. Again, 
what is the price of the loaf? There is no standard price 
throughout the country, and in some industrial towns in the 
North of England a loaf is being sold at the present time at 63d., 
and even less, per quartern.—Yours, etc., 

** Sunnyside,” Moore, 

Near Warrington. 


Puitie JOHNSON. 


[* S. L. B.” writes : I am sorry if I did not make it clear to 
Mr. Johnson that I was referring in the first instance to the price 
of the loaf and not to the price of the corn. World surplus has 
reduced wheat prices, market manipulation has made much 
English wheat unsaleable, but the loaf remains at 8d. or 83d. 
throughout the greater part of England. It can, of course, be 
sold at 63d. by any well-organised firm operating on a large 
scale. The big importers are largely responsible for the farmer’s 
difficulties and the big millers for the housewife’s. The marketing 
Report No. 18 (Economic Series), issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and the Report of the Linlithgow Commission, set 
out many facts of the case.—Eb. N.S.] 


FARMERS’ RENTS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw SYATESMAN. 


Srr,—One thinks there will be general agreement with 


Mr. Grant Brown that “ farmers are not cute business men ” ; 
for one thing they have not been trained that way. 


And, to 
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go farther, would it not be safe to say that, over the whole 
acreage of men, cute business units are not common but 
exceptional ? 

I hold still that the notion that differences in competitive 
rents can be made to represent the actual variation in soil 
productivity is fallacious. I believe it has never been seen to 
do so in normal agricuitural experience. I am willing to pay 
ten guineas for the trouble of collection to the first person who 
will furnish me with particulars of, say, half-a-dozen rich farms 
that for half-a-dozen years have paid a rent equal to the 
superiority of their net produce in comparison with poor farms 
of similar acreage. Maybe Mr. Grant Brown can undertake the 
job. 

There is always an element of considerable risk in hiring farms. 
Even if all main prices were stabilised the variation in seasons 
would remain, and it must always be expected that the hirer 
will make generous allowance for risks, just as the florist, the 
greengrocer, the fruiterer and the fishmonger make very ample 
allowance for their special risks in handling perishable goods. 
The consumer pays for all the actual losses, plus, plus, plus! 
These pluses are legion and, in the aggregate, colossal. They 
are important enough to be given a big place in the wide and 
deep “* just-price ” discussion. 

The price paid by the community to cover specific risks as 
computed by cautious and exploitive handlers of our cellar 
and table stuff is probably ten times greater than the actual 
loss sustained. It is simply stupid for the community to pay 
so great a price for farming out its risks to legions of men who 
have to impose so heavy a premium. The community could 
accept all the risks in coal and food production and marketing 
without feeling it if it would but take also the gains of sensible 
organisation. 

These huge gatherings of landlords, farmers and men are asking 
the public to accept the risks consequent upon a super-stupid 
lack of system. If given in the form desired it will add 
enormously to the profits from the good farms, at the consumers’ 
expense, and secure a living for the tenants of the poor farms, 
whilst in all probability helping the labourer slightly but leaving 
him still to whistle for the wage that is his due. 

And as for equity; let the whole range of facts be sieved 
down to a fine mesh and it will be seen that, in the nature of 
things, commercial competition cannot secure either equitable 
rents or equitable selling prices. The growing cuteness of big 
business is demonstrated in no more forcible way than in its 
elimination of competition—always essentially wasteful. 
National landlordship can help only in so far as it may be an 
effective step towards making agriculture a co-ordinated service 
instead of a competitive—therefore exploitive—individualist 
business. That way real rationalisation lies. Is there any 
other, in the light of the great range of soil-productivity? The 
irrational has gripped this basic industry long enough. And no 
single farmer need be turned adrift.—Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead. JESSE Hawkes. 

April 23rd. 


CLEMENCEAU VERSUS FOCH 
To the Editor of Thnk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In order to understand the ‘ true inwardness”’ of the 
attack made by M. Clemenceau in his posthumous book on both 
Marshal Foch and M. Poincaré, it is necessary to know more 
about the dissensions between him and them over the Versailles 
Treaty than can be learnt from any of the English books on 
the Peace Conference. An article on M. Poincaré in the Quarterly 
Review for July 1923 threw some light upon the subject. The 
following passage from it seems worth notice at the present 
moment; I put two sentences into italics : 

The prevailing impression in England—due in no small degree 
to Mr. Maynard Keynes’s famous book, The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace—is that M. Clemenceau carried all before him at 
Versailles. We picture him as the irresistible hero of the Keynesian 
Comedy—as the Man who knew his own Mind: a reprehensible 
old cynic, of course, viewing History ‘‘as a perpetual prize-fight 
of which France has won this round but of which this round is 
certainly not the last”; but delightful, fascinating, endlessly 
clever, and, from start to finish, outwitting triumphantly the ill- 
equipped, slow-thinking Wilson, the too volatile, rudder-less Lloyd 
George, and of course the quite negligible Orlando. The impression 
of the Versailles Conference formed by the French in general and by 
M. Poincaré in particular is vastly different. 

According to M. Poincaré, it was, in the first place, the British who 
reaped the chief benefits of the Peace, sinking Germany’s fleet, 
appropriating the best of her Colonies and cutting her wings as a 
commercial competitor ; it was in the interests of the British Empire 
also, he points out, that the one serious modification was made in 
the ‘‘ Fourteen Points ”’—that which provided for the “ Freedom 
of the Seas.” But it is not mainly over these things that 
M. Poincaré is concerned. His principal complaint is that 
M. Clemenceau, despite urgent warnings and remonstrances from 
himself and from Marshal Foch, was led to abandon a provision 
absolutely essential to France—the provision for the occupation of 


the left bank of the Rhine until the Germans should have completed 
the payment of the indemnity. M. Clemenceau had been in complete 
agreement with Marshal Foch and M. Poincaré that without this 
guarantee the indemnity would never be paid in full; but, beguiled 
by what was to prove the entirely illusory assurance of Anglo-American 
support against future German aggression, he gave way. The whole 
strength of the French position was thereby lost. Foch laughed 
loudly at the notion of the debt ever being recovered. M. Poincaré, 
in his more restrained fashion, deplored equally the ill-judged 
concession. ‘‘ When the peace negotiations began,” he wrote in 
September 1921, in an article in which he recapitulated his views 
on the matter (having first reasserted very eloquently the indebted- 
ness of all Frenchmen to the ex-Premier during the war), 
‘*M. Clemenceau certainly entered into them and carried them 
through with the same patriotic ardour, but, not less certainly, 
it would be childish to deny that the Versailles Treaty has been 
a profound disappointment to France.” 
Yours, ete., 


April 21st. A Srupenr or THincs FRENCH. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—As I read the opening of Mr. Norman’s thrilling de- 
nunciation of my modest review of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Life of 
Lord Carnock, 1 rubbed my eyes. ‘“* When Mr. Guedalla,”’ he 
cries, *“‘ declaims against the action of Germany in building a 
large fleet as though it was a heinous moral offence, may one ask 
on what principle?” But did I? Oddly enough, I never 
mentioned it. 

Flushed with this dialectical victory over a non-existent 
enemy, Mr. Norman adds that “ Mr. Guedalla has taken the 
characteristically English view that the sea belongs to England ” 
and knocks him out again. I never said so. In fact, I never 
even alluded to the sea. 

After his second triumph Mr. Norman babbles happily of 
Dreadnoughts and Mr. Lloyd George, prefacing them with the 
genial observation that ‘ incidentally Mr. Guedalla is wrong, as 
was to be expected, in his facts.” I do not in the least object 
to Mr. Norman seeing things. But if I am to be one of them, 
I must insist upon his treating his delusions with common 
courtesy.—Yours, etc., 

5 Hyde Park Street, 

W.2. 


Puinie GUEDALLA, 


AUTHORS AND REVIEWERS 


To the Editor of Tun New SratresMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Douglas Jerrold is, as I have reason to know, an 
excellent publisher; but as a letter-writer he is unfortunate. 
According to him, reviews which are mere ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments against the thesis of the author abound; yet instead of 
choosing one of these reviews which register ex parte opinions (the 
Latin phrases are Mr. Jerrold’s) he perversely takes, to illustrate 
his protest, a review which is in most ways “an admirable 
review.” (Many thanks, Mr. Jerrold, for the kind testimonial !) 
One suspects him of caring not so much for his principle as for 
Mr. Belloc’s book. 

Mr. Jerrold could not be expected to know it, but it so happens, 
by a singular irony, that I have for many years and on many 
oecasions tried to lay down simple rules for reviewers which 
resemble his own. I hold that primarily the reviewer is a 
reporter; he must set out the subject of the book and indicate 
the manner of its treatment; he should not search for minor 
flaws; he should not try to show his superior knowledge; he 
should not write a clever essay with the book as text; he must 
accept the author’s purpose and judge the book from that stand- 
point—it is not his business to urge that the author’s purpose 
might have been different. On these and other points Mr. Jerrold 
is doubtless in agreement with me; and he regrets, as much 
as I, who am author and critic, regret, the tendency of reviewers 
to condemn a book because it is not precisely the book they 
would have written if they had possessed sufficient industry and 
ability. 

Enforced controversy, where there is general agreement, is 
absurd; and to prove that I have followed my own rules it 
would be necessary to quote my own review—which would be 
still more absurd. I will only say that in seven out of eight 
paragraphs I described Mr. Belloc’s purpose ; indicated his plan ; 
and praised his execution. I praised his execution, in my 
enthusiasm for Mr. Belloc, whom I regard as one of our greatest 
writers, more than was. strictly justified in a reviewer-reporter. 
I doubt whether anybody has been more laudatory of Richelieu. 
(Perhaps this is the part of my review which Mr. Jerrold, self- 
appointed champion of Mr. Belloc, so kindly finds admirable !) 
But having fulfilled this duty, I was not to be debarred from 
saying that Mr. Belloc is opinionated and provocative, and that 
in praising his book I (who am also in Mr. Belloc’s line of 
business, and am not a publisher’s dummy) must not be taken 
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as accepting his thesis. It is ridiculous to say that I must not, 
after fairly stating Mr. Belloc’s view, and doing my best to send 
the reader direct to Mr. Belloc, briefly state the opposite view. 
Mr. Belloc’s “ half a lifetime’ spent in propagating what many 
believe to be false historic doctrine does not protect him from 
expressions of disbelief in his doctrine—and from everything 
I know of Mr. Belloc he would be the last man to make such 
a pathetic claim. When Mr. Belloc devotes a book to the 
assertion that the internal conflict in Europe is the clash of 
Protestantism and Catholicism, and at the same time shows 
that his hero Richelieu held precisely the opposite opinion, and 
fought on the very different issue of Nationalism versus 
Imperialism, the reviewer, if he has any functions at all, is bound 
to point out the fundamental contradiction. 

Please excuse this longish letter, but the principle is really 
important; and believe that my admiration for Mr. Belloc is 
unabated despite the indiscretion of his defender.—Yours, etc., 

April 21st. Perer VERNON. 


BRAHMS AND WAGNER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Like others, I always feel refreshed by Mr. Turner's 
fearless yet sane musical criticisms. 

Although I have an ever-deepening reverence for Bach, yet 
his remark some time ago that ‘ Bach is a colossal bore,” I felt 
was a thing which needed saying; but is there any other critic 
brave enough to say it? 

Wagner, however, is becoming an obsession with him surely, 
and this seems to be leading to distortion. Wasn’t it Voltaire 
who said that in matters of art you may have preferences but 
not exclusions? I should much like to know what authority he 
has for suggesting in last week’s article that Brahms (with others) 
pointed out the crudities of thought and expression in Wagner's 
music. There is nothing in Niemann’s Life of Brahms that would 
support such a suggestion. Among other things we find there 
that (1) Brahms always spoke of Wagner with the utmost respect ; 
(2) that he called himself ‘‘den besten Wagerianer”; (3) he 
asserts that a couple of bars of the Meistersinger were worth 
all the operas that had been written since; etc., etc. 

Hugo Wolf made himself look for ever foolish by childish 
attacks on Brahms. Brahms was too great a man to give way 
to similar weakness. 

Wagner will get his rightful position in the musical hierarchy 
probably in another hundred years. It will be, one expects, some- 
what lower than his present one, but also a little higher than 
that which Mr. Turner would accord him. 

Still, I salute the truth that permeates Mr. Turner’s article 
as a whole. I feel thankful.—Yours, etc., 

Highfield, Hawarden, 

Chester. 
April 19th. 


{Our correspondent is, of course, entitled to rate Wagner 
higher than does Mr. Turner. But Mr. Turner did not say that 
Brahms had actually criticised Wagner’s music adversely. What 
he said was that Brahms and others “ might have pointed out 
his crudities,’’ meaning thereby that the deficiencies of Wagner 
were as apparent to his great musical contemporaries as they 
have since become to critics and amateurs of music generally. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


Artuur Lyon. 


ANTIQUITIES’ DEAD HAND 


To the Editor of Tie NEw SraresMAn. 

Sir,—When one reads the outbursts in many papers against 
what is called the scandalous outrage meditated near Hadrian’s 
Wall, it seems time to call a halt and think. Is the commendable 
effort towards preserving our English antiquities likely to become 
a tyrant and a drag on any attempt to regain prosperity from the 
soil ? 

Here is a proposition that is reported as certain to give work to 
many men over a period of years, yielding first-class and valuable 
material, whole-heartedly denounced because it may detract from 
the appropriateness of the approach to an historic monument. 

After all, England is not yet a “ museum-piece,” but the home 
of forty odd millions of people, and the idea that much useful 
productive work and employment should be turned down with a 
howl of disapproval argues an insincerity in our view of the tragic 
social problems of the present day. 

Besides which, it should not be beyond the wit of man to 
quarry the stone without serious detriment to Hadrian’s Wall. 
Orderly and thriving industry, even with its attendant buildings, 
is a more cheering proposition than the desolation of depopulation, 
and anything that is likely to reduce it should have at least a fair 
hearing.— Yours, etc., Wixi Capby. 

Foot’s Hill, Shaftesbury. 

April 19th. 


Miscellany 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


HOMAS HARDY, in a note written when he was 
seventy-seven years old, complained that English 
critics of poetry “ are apt to consider that all true 
poets must be of one pattern in their lives and developments, 
. . » They must all be impractical in the conduct of their 
affairs; nay, they must almost, like Shelley or Marlowe, 
be drowned or done to death, or, like Keats, die of 
consumption. They forget that in the ancient world no 
such necessity was recognised; that Homer sang as a blind 
old man, that A’schylus wrote his best up to his death at 
nearly seventy, that the best of Sophocles appeared between 
his fifty-fifth and ninetieth years, that Euripides wrote up 
to seventy. Among those who accomplished late, the 
poetic spark must always have been latent, but its out- 
springing may have been frozen and delayed for half a 
lifetime.” The heresy which Hardy here deprecates is, 
perhaps, only as old as the romantic movement, and was 
inspired by the deaths of Shelley, Byron and Keats, and 
encouraged by the unfortunate fact that the romantics 
who lived long, whether major or minor, did in their later 
years write either badly, or in an indolent round of self- 
imitation, a poetry that had little intense and direct 
contact with anything but the poetry of their own impetuous 
youth. It is pardonable, with the grave music and serene 
thought of his last poem still in our minds, to think of 
Robert Bridges as the most startling recent disproof of 
the theory that only young men write great poetry. He 
and his work are indeed evidence of the truth that the 
greatest poetry is written by men of mature minds and 
wills: it is not more certain that Keats, had he lived, 
would have supremely exceeded the work of his youth 
than that the Shakespeare of King Lear and The Tempest 
is greater than him of The Merchant of Venice, or that 
Milton of Samson Agonistes is greater than him of Comus. 
or Bridges of The Testament of Beauty greater than him of 
The Growth of Love. Pure poetry is a thing of the spirit 
and the intellect and the directed will, not only of the 
sensuous delight and fancy; and though some poets, such 
as Shakespeare, reach a sublime certainty in middle age, 
many are late in blossoming, and their December roses have 
a rarer beauty and a more perdurable fragrance. 

Yet while I would unhesitatingly claim that The Testament 
of Beauty is Bridges’ greatest work, and its greatness of 
a character (just as is the greatness of Samson Agonistes) 
which will prevent it from being a well-loved poem, it is 
remarkable how much in accord, for thought, and _ style, 
that poem is with Bridges’ earlier, popular work. For 
instance, in The Growth of Love, the poems in which 
date from the year 1876 to 1889, you find Bridges’ vision 
of the supreme task of beauty : 


For beauty being the best of all we know 
Sums up the unsearchable and secret aims 
Of nature, and on joys whose earthly names 
Were never told can form and sense bestow ; 
And man hath sped his instinct to outgo 
The step of science; and against her shames 
Imagination stakes out heavenly claims, 
Building a tower above the head of woe. 

In his service to beauty, Bridges subordinated all else, 
and was free from the moral and spiritual distractions that 
beset poets who are less single-eyed in their allegiance. 
He had a philosophical mind, and his idea of beauty was 
neither capricious nor pleasure-seeking. For him beauty 
was no accidental quality, it was inherent in all true life; 
nor was it something that needed defence, something that 
man could ruin or destroy. He knew well enough that, in 


all apparent destructions of beauty, it is the worshipper who 
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has died through lack of faith. He was here a Greek, and 
saw, as his greater companions saw, Hector dead, Patroclus 
killed, Odysseus buffeted on the seas, Troy town going up 
in fire, but Helen, who is beauty, safe in the tower of 
wisdom,’ whom men worshipped in Heliopolis. It is his 
devotion to beauty that makes him so orderly a poet, so 
true to tradition, and so bold in experiment. It is his 
sense of the supremacy of beauty that inspired him to sing in 
praise of a virtue much denigrated at the end of last 
century, when the poem was written : 


Spirit of grace and beauty, 
Whom men so much miscall : 
Maidenly, modest duty, 

I ery thee fair befall ! 


Pity for them that shun thee, 
Sorrow for them that hate, 
Glory, hath any won thee 
To dwell in high estate ! 


But rather thou delightest 
To walk in humble ways, 
Keeping thy favour brightest 
Uncrown’d by foolish praise ; 


In such retirement dwelling, 
Where, hath the worldling been, 
He straight returneth, telling 
Of sights that he hath seen, 


Of simple men and truest 

Faces of girl and boy; 

The souls whom thou enduest 

With gentle peace and joy. 
As he had an idea of beauty, not merely a passion for it, 
he sees the world as a universe, and knows but the loveliness 
of the pattern of law: so all his experiments in prosody 
are made not in an endeavour to escape into licence, nor 
to make caprice a law (thereby ruining its true quality), 
but to show that law may take new forms, while lawlessness 
is necessarily shapeless, inchoate. 

Some find his poetry lacking in passion and intensity, 
and grudge him the pleasure he took in poetical exercises. 
The same charges might be brought against Milton and 
Landor; and it is likely that Bridges will remain a poet 
more appreciated by poets than by the populace. His 
simplicity is so pure that its extreme skill often escapes our 
attention; and it can be admitted that most of his work is 
without the bewitching strangeness that we find the most 
haunting thing in the great poetry of the world. No poet 
of his time could excel him in the lyrical statement of a 
fancy, statement so delicately sensitive, so admirably 
faithful that the fancy was transfigured into a thing of 
striking imagination. No lover who has reached his 
meridian can fail to quicken to the challenging delight of 
the lyric that begins, ‘‘So sweet love seemed that April 
morn,” and ends with that triumphant verse : 


His little spring, that sweet we found, 

So deep in summer floods is drowned, 

I wonder, bathed in joy complete, 

How love so young could be so sweet. 
Indeed, those who find Bridges unimpassioned must, 
I think, have read carelessly in the Shorter Poems and 
never studied that unequal but often impressive sequence, 
T'he Growth of Love. Nor must it be forgotten that, formal 
as is his expression of it, sorrow has rarely had a laureate 
more tender, more majestic and more natural than 
Dr. Bridges; and grief is a passion that occupies much of 
mortality. It would be interesting to speculate, had one 
space, on the extent of the influence on Bridges’ work 
played by his friends Dolben and Hopkins, by his own early 
Catholic affinities, and by his life-long interest in liturgical 
literature. These, and his knowledge and love of music, 
especially ecclesiastical music, naturally align him to the 
Tudor and Jacobean poets, the men of an age when most 
gentlemen could sing to an instrument of their own playing. 
The formal quality in Dr. Bridges’ work is so fundamental 


that on the rare occasions when he does throw down the 
barriers, and pass into that world of strangeness in which 
only a few poets habitually dwell, the effect is extraordinarily 
impressive. There is at least one poem of his, too often 
forgotten by his critics, in which he moves to a rare and 
haunting emotion, summoning that sense of divine discomfort 
that only the poets know and can satisfy : 


Say who is this with silvered hair, 
So pale and worn and thin, 

Who passeth here, and passeth there, 
And looketh out and in? 


That useth not our garb nor tongue 
And knoweth things untold : 

Who teacheth pleasure to the young, 
And wisdom to the old? 


No toil he maketh his by day, 
No home his own by night; 
But wheresoe’er he take his way 

He killeth our delight. 


Since he is come there’s nothing wise 
Nor fair in man or child, 

Unless his deep divining eyes 
Have looked on it and smiled. 


Whence came he hither all alone 
Among our folk to spy? 

There’s nought that we can call our own, 
Till he shall hap to die. 


And I would dig his grave full deep 
Beneath the churchyard yew, 

Lest thence his wizard eyes might peep 
To mark the things we do. 


R. Evptis RoBerts. 


HELEN OF THE SORROWS 


AST night, Saturday April 19th, I went to the Every- 
LU man Theatre, Hampstead, to see Sybil Thorndike 
play for the first time the part of Mrs. Alving in 
Ibsen’s Ghosts. It is nearly half a century since Ghosts was 
written, and four decades since I first read it, and, despite 
the painstaking, crabbed translation, was thrilled by it as 
perhaps no other play has ever thrilled me. Last night I 
felt again that thrill, and found this piece, which I could 
almost rewrite from memory, as fresh as if it were being 
rehearsed for its premiére to-morrow. 

All that was greatest in Ibsen at his prime can be ensampled 
in Peer Gynt and this play—the futility of self-love, the 
desperate laughter of courage invincibly at bay. As 
Euripides might have done, he makes a woman the champion 
of valour in a world of conscious and subconscious hypocrites. 
Where sexual passion moulders into a dirty joke, mother- 
love draws heroism from its own torment. ‘“ The cata- 
strophe is precipitate,” lisp the pococuranti; “‘ the pathology 
is questionable,” whisper the sciolists; “* the whole theme is 
impious,” scream the self-righteous. The Greeks forefended 
the first objection by calling a catastrophe a catastrophe ; 
the proverbial doctors who disagreed joined to answer the 
second; and to the third one may justly reply that all 
ideas are impious to them who have none. 

The faults in the play were not glossed over at all by this 
production. The dull and, in English, awkwardly phrased 
and hardly plausible opening scene between Regina and her 
putative father Engstrand, barely served its purpose as 
protasis for those quite unacquainted with the story; for 
both players, though giving adequate performances of their 
parts, seemed as instrumentalists rendering faithfully their 
own notes in a symphony of which they knew nothing beyond 
the fragment of the score in front of them. Mr. Clark’s 
breezy and sympathetically humorous personality somewhat 
chastely conveyed the effect of a drunkard, would-be whore- 
monger, sly enough to hoodwink Pastor Manders into the 
notion that the pastoral hand was steadily lifting him to 
Zion, while his real ambition was to open a brothel with his 
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supposititious daughter as chief attraction. Scarcely 
sufficient contrast was there between the Engstrand whom 
Regina saw and him Pastor Manders vainly scrutinised. 
But one must not complain of a performance good in itself 
because it was less good in something else. 

Regina’s is the most difficult part in this play; for the 
author raises expectations by blocking in what promises to 
be a full-length portrait, paints magnificently certain essen- 
tials of the figure in the little scene with Pastor Manders, 
and then leaves the rest with a spatter of colour here and 
there, so that her exit from the play is not that of a real 
person going out of a real room, but of a character the author 
has lost interest in being deleted from his script. No first- 
class dramatist to-day dare venture such an improbability 
as a young girl’s departure into the void in the small hours of 
the morning. I have never seen a convincing Regina and 
cannot imagine how the part could be made acceptable unless 
by a young actress whose magnetic animalism threw out all 
critical orientation. So long as her author gave her the 
chance, Miss Mary Grew served him at least as faithfully as 
any Regina I can recall. 

From Regina, the born strumpet, begotten by an unbridled 
voluptuary on his housemaid almost in his wife’s presence, 
we pass naturally to Pastor Manders, the would-be saint 
who, having exchanged the vanity of the flesh for that of 
asceticism, feasts his eyes on the forms of young women, but 
flees for his reputation’s sake from contact with a petticoats 
Mr. Stanley Howlett was definitely a seemly Pastor Manders : 
he was sufficiently attractive in appearance and general tone 
to make it credible that Mrs. Alving might have been once 
moved to the illusion of love for him. Yet I think he fell 
into the snare of being consciously funny, and spoke a line 
here and a line there as if he were of the Norwegian branch 
of the Spalding family. Pastor Manders, I submit, should 
be always as sincerely a tragedian to himself as was Cardinal 
Newman to himself. Thus only is the true Hippocrene of 
irony distilled. He should never say his funny lines in a 
funny way; he should never seek to make us laugh at him. 
Indeed he should keep us sorry for his troubles until we wake 
up in the night to reflect that it is the whole aim of such 
rhetorical poltroons to get to heaven by making life a hell 
for those who listen to them. Mrs. Alving has in anticipation 
of the cataclysm of her only son’s imbecility the sorrow of 
discovering that the one man she ever trusted as well as 
loved is, behind his saintly mask, little better than a moral 
imbecile, 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Mrs. Alving I never saw: it must 
have been hugely interesting; but I, who through three 
reigns have seen her play all sorts of parts from Adelphi 
melodrama to Shakespearean tragedy and Maeterlinckish 
hocus-pocus, and always well, think she is more at home in 
plays of Latin impulse than Teutonic cerebration; in short, 
that the Everlasting had her in his mind no more for Mrs. 
Alving than for Magda. Two Mrs. Alvings who have gone 
hence are yet alive in my brain. There is Mrs. Theodore 
Wright, the perfect mother, the masterful housewife, the 
unexpectedly intelligent provincial lady; but not, as it 
seemed to me, the type that would (albeit thirty years before) 
have lured a played-out sensualist into marrying her without 
a dot; she was too essentially bonne bourgeoise. But how 
admirable she was! How unfailingly homely and life-like ! 
How touching in her misery ! 

Then there was Janet Achurch, the pioneer of Ibsen 
actresses and the most exclusively devoted to him. Her 
Mrs. Alving was Helen Alving a gentlewoman, elegantly 
clever and ironical with the Pastor, passionate in her pride 
and despair over her son, and tragic to the height of tragedy ; 
but perhaps withal, just slightly wilful and freakish and (shall 
we say?) Noraish, not quite the solid widow who had stood 


foursquare to the world with her husband’s reputation 
buried safe beneath her serene and resolute front. Sybil 
Thorndike gives us both the serene widow and the remains 
of the once flaming Helen, whose body had turned to ice 
in Captain Alving’s lewd embrace, and from whose “ wild 
designs ” Pastor Manders had taken cover in the abysmal 
dugout of his cowardice. Above all, she gives us the devoted 
mother flung in a little hour from exquisite happiness to 
exquisite agony, without a hair’s-breadth deviation from the 
beauty line of tragedy. 

She was fortunate in the support of Mr. Hubert Langley, 
who made Oswald just a moody, selfish boy who might become 
an effective artist if he lived to flower, but as yet was a mere 
sufferer from the artistic temperament, sulking because he 
could not be joyous and imbibing alcohol as a prophylactic 
against the vapours. He perhaps made an unnecessary 
variety of faces apart from the hideous grin sometimes 
accompanying paralysis of the insane; but I found him 
somehow good and justly percipient of the occasionally 
forgotten fact that the play is about Mrs. Alving and not 
about him. 

Let me confess to a heresy which will appal the hide- 
bound Ibsenite, but might for all that have appealed to Ibsen 
himself. We are left uncertain as to whether Mrs. Alving 
will keep her promise to her doomed son and give him his 
quietus with the drug he has prepared for that end. There is 
no full close to the poem; it merely breaks off in a horrible 
fixity of doubt. ... I would end the action with her 
actually giving him the morphia, and let the curtain fall with 
the sunlight he had longed for playing on his mother, trans- 
figured to Madonna, cradling him in her lap, his mouth at her 
breast in his last long, cosy childish sleep. 

With such a picture, implicit in the theme, as end, who 
dare cry (as some fantastic did on Saturday) “‘ Grand 
Guignol !”? ConaL O’RrorDAN. 


THE WANDERER 


OUR simplicity of heart; 
The open candour of your mind: 


Though I search through every part 
Of the worlds of thought and sense, 
Where shall I such freedom find 
Though lifelong I wander hence 
Through the jungle of my being 
Where the sensual tigers tread 
Tirelessly behind the fleeing 
Deer of gentleness, until 
Outworn, they tumble dead, 
And the tigers take their fill: 
Though I cross the desert then 
Of my unknown fellowmen, 
Finding sphinx and pyramid 
Where their cryptic thoughts are hid, 
Arid and unanswerable 
Till the mind’s divisions fall, 
And united knowledge leaps 
Impersonal to apocalypse ? 


Though these void adventures take me 
In the treachery of unrest 

From the home that you would make me 
In the shelter of your breast, 

I shall come again and find 

Your old simplicity of heart 

And the deep wisdom of your mind, 

Nor a second time depart. 


RicHargp CHURCH. 
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Casual Papers 
ESTE 


AM afraid the motives which made me turn out of the 

if road to visit Este will seem inadequate to my reader. 

They were adequate enough for me, for I have a 

religion towards names and places: a religion intense 

according to their significance in history. So, because the 

great house of Este took its title from the little Euganean 
town, to the little Euganean town I went. 

The great house of Este has very different associations- 
Its roots lay far off beyond the Apennines in Tuscan land, 
and its lords were little lords amid those dead volcanoes 
long before they took a title from these other dead volcanoes 
of the Euganean hills, from the summits of which a man 
may see very far off to the eastward at morning a mist above 
the lagoons of Venice. And the destinies of that great 
house, after it had assumed the Este name, were carried far 
from Este. The name means rather, to those who know Italy 
and her story, Ferrara, the glories of the Renaissance and the 
name of Beatrice: but Este gives the stamp. Just as the 
mighty name of Montfort springs from that tiny sharp hill 
hidden away in the forest within a ride of Paris, on the edge 
of the Vexin and the approach to Normandy from the 
south, so does the mighty name of Este spring from the 
little half-forgotten town and its older castle on the sharp hill 
above. To Montfort also I went some little time ago, moved 
by the same feelings which also moved me to visit the springs 
of famous rivers. 

The pilgrimage to Este well rewarded me. It is a good 
little town, with something left of its most ancient stones 
and much of its traditions. It is lively, the people are active 
in commerce and piety, the hotel is kind, and what people 
call primitive; for I suppose in these days even such very 
few as care to see Este in their travels do not sleep there, but 
take it from Padua. 

The approach to it by the plain is not to be forgotten, 
because the vast pyramids of the hills all clustered together, 
thrown up by the heats of the earth in the beginning of time, 
stand out utterly different from the dead level all around. 
If one sees them first in thick weather they almost deceive 
one into thinking them the works of man, so simple and 
abrupt is their outline and so wholly isolated are they. 
It should make the traveller glad that so famous a name 
should have such a setting, a landscape of so permanent and 
fixed an effect; for many another great name, Bourbon 
for instance, has an unworthy setting. Yet you will look 
in vain, I think, in Este for any great memorial of the 
generations who were proud to call themselves by its name. 
For these you must seek the greater cities which they ruled 
when they had become something like kings and were 
renowned for centuries throughout Europe. 

Two matters distinguish the house of Este beyond any 
other; its vast antiquity and its standing at the fountain 
head of the present royal family of England. For whether 
through Brunswick or through Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the 
Royal family of England is in direct Este descent. 

As for the antiquity of that blood, it has about it something 
awful. It has in this but one rival (I mean only one rival 
in lineages quite certain and not lost in legend). That rival 
is the Capetian house, the Royal house of Paris. The Este 
name is older than the Plantagenets, older than Savoy, older 
than Aragon, far older than Castile. Charlemagne was not 
long dead when first those lords in Etruria were heard of, 
Lambert and Guy. How much earlier their fathers were 
in the possession of Tuscan villas we do notknow. Guy’s son, 
Oberto, lent his sword to Berengarius when that man, 
claiming through women the blood of Charlemagne also, 


mastered Italy for a moment and was Emperor. When 
Berengarius was killed, the Tuscan soldier rode over the 
Alps and joined the court of Saxony, serving Otto, he who 
re-founded the Empire to its hurt but to the glory of his 
name. Otto made him Count of the Palace, and from those 
days before the middle of the tenth century, when the Danes 
were harrying England, before the re-conquest of Spain was 
launched, in the depths of the darkness, the strength of the 
new house arose. 

Not that they*stayed with the German Court, they went 
back to their origins in Tuscany. But the son of Otto’s 
man called himself Marquis, and though I believe it is not 
known or has not been preserved by what mandate, the title 
must have been Imperial : the holding of a March against the 
Slav threat beyond the Piave which, within living memory, 
had almost succeeded. This man’s son again still greater 
in wealth with new lands added to the old, was a pewer in 
Europe. Azzo was his name. He withstood his Emperor 
Henry the Second. He desired to lift the King of Paris 
of the day—a noble still weak—to the throne of the Empire. 
Had he succeeded, what a changed business the business of 
Europe would have been from that day to now! That is, 
had he thoroughly succeeded and had the Kings of Paris 
been able to take root as Emperors ; the Capetians dominating 
Europe from that day to this. 

But Azzo of Este failed, leaving a son upon whose name 
anyone not blind to the great things of history stands at 
attention. Not only did he gather up in his hands all the 
new power of his blood, governing Milan in the Emperor's 
name and seizing Rovigo, garrisoning Este itself and all the 
country round, subdued to his obedience, but he lived for 
more than a hundred years—elbow room for the much that 
he did. And one of the things he did was to marry the 
daughter of the Guelph, the sister of Carinthia, and so to be 
called himself a Guelph, to hold the duchy of Bavaria. 
From him all the Guelphs descend. That is why the name of 
Este stands at the head of the present royal family of 
England. All Guelphs are really Estes. 

He did more than that. His second marriage was with 
the heiress of Maine, so that this surprising Italian had three 
feet as it were, one planted on his native Lombard plain, 
one in the Germanies, one in France. Unfortunately, 
Maine he could not, or would not hold; the passes of the 
Alps led him to the Bavarian land, but there was no way to 
Maine; he sold it. He lived on and on, he saw the death of 
William of Falaise after all the conquest of England, though 
William of Falaise was a younger man than he. He saw the 
death of Rufus, Henry the First was already a man of 
fifty when this great Azzo died. There had passed before 
him in that astonishing length of days all the stirring of a 
new Europe, the thunder of the first crusade, the expansion 
of the Normans, the beginning of the change in Christendom, 
the new high fate of the Papacy; and henceforward his 
children and his children’s children, onwards for centuries, 
were, north and south of the Alps, on the summits of an 
enduring power. They fought with the Lombard League, 
yet Barbarossa made one of them an Imperial leader. They 
helped the pagan comet, Frederick the Second, the Stupor 
of the world, who so nearly overset the medieval scheme. 
All the succeeding centuries were filled with them. 

Their end in Italy came with the last of the great changes, 
and it is pitiful enough to read. Hercules the Third of Este 
was his title. When the armies of the Republic burst 
through the Alps under the young Napoleon he fled from the 
ragged soldiery and took refuge in Venice, to be secure beyond 
the shallow water and the mud banks. It availed him 
nothing. By a clause in the treaty of Campo Formio the 
last powers of the house of Este came to anend. It had the 
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glory of dying the death of Venice. There was no heir; an 
heiress only, who married into Austria, and so that story 
ended, save for the Guelph branch which endures. 

All those things and a thousand others cling round the 
name of Este, and by reflection illuminate the little town. 
I am not sure that it knows its own fame, or rather the fame 
of those to whom it gave its title. No tourists seem to trouble 
it. Their motors hoot anxiously down its narrow street, 
racing in from Padua, struggling through Este market, and 
racing on to Mantua again. It is preserved by one of those 
accidents, ironic, uncaleculated, which occasionally do good 
and usually evil. It was a stage from Padua in the days 
before petrol and steam. To-day, it is too near for a halting 
place, too far for a close visit. So its false friends will 
leave it alone and it will never be famous, which is a blessed 
thing to say of man or town. H. Be.toc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Brusski. By F. Panreroy. Martin Lawrence. 
Flood. By Rosert NEumMANN. 
A Gallery of Women. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
By THEODORE DREISER. 


Putnam. 
Constable. 


10s. 

Chapter the Last. By KnNur Hamsun. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

Three Daughters. By JANE Dasuwoop. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

He-Who-Came? By Constance Hotme. Chapman and Hall. 
6s. 

Claus the Fish. By Hermann Rossmann. Peter Davies. 
3s. 6d. 


Of these seven novels,Brusski and Flood are decidedly the best. 
This may well be partly due to the fact that both the authors 
have found to-day interesting, rather than yesterday or to-morrow. 
They find to-day stimulating to the imagination, and thus were 
not compelled to have recourse to such things as bustles or 
witches. They find all the picturesqueness and magic that they 
need ir. the contemporary world. 

Each of these books may be said to be without any serious 
faults except one. This fault they share, and it is as grave a 
fault as a novel can have. Neither tells a clear story. Each 
has a story, of sorts, but it is too spatulate. It spreads and 
spreads until the stage becomes so stuffed with actors that some 
push others into the orchestra and interrupt the music. Flood 
offends less in this respect than Brusski, where every five minutes 
another, larger, ogre bounds into the room and uproots some- 
body’s beard, but it is an inordinately confusing tale, nevertheless. 
There is, in fact, hardly a well-defined setting in either novel. 
One scarcely knows who is in the room, or whether, indeed, one 
is in a room at all. One may easily be in a battle in Siberia. 
The virtue of both novels is considerable. The theme of Brusski 
is conveyed in this quotation : 

At evening, too, on the rock of Stenka Rasin, the young girls and 
boys, to the music of the harmonica, would sing songs about the 
big, grey beetle—the tractor. Once, if you opened your windows, 
you would hear songs about the slavery and the whippings suffered 
by the old men of Shirokoye ; but now you hear quite other songs. 

There are many pages in the book written with the admirable 
graphic power contained in the following lines : 

At the second blow Fedunov felt that his chest had burst; he 
reeled and tried not to fall down the steps at the peasant’s feet, 
then he crumpled up at the door. Resting his right hand on the 
passage floor, he felt that, quite independently of his will, something 
soft and slimy rose from his throat, like a frog; his lips opened 
and a clot of blood fell from his mouth. 

Considering that this passage has probably lost something of its 
original impact in the translation, the simple violence of its 
actuality is remarkable. The visit of Karasyuk, the leader of 
a small anti-Communist army, and the behaviour of the terrorised 
peasants is particularly well done. Though the book continually 
loses dramatic force by insisting on sprawling, the pieces of 
beautiful reality that one finds, or, rather, that rise up and hit 
one in the face, make it well worth the trouble of reading. 

Flood is a story of the inflation in Austria. Misery ending in 
revolution. One is left, in fact, perched dizzily on the barricades. 
There are few better pages than those between 186 and 193, at 


the end of which Frau Feuerbach tells her husband that his son 
is a bastard. Here, Herr Neumann’s imagination is a little more 
controlled than usual. He has made himself tug the situation 
in. The vision is lucid and true, and the author delivers it in 
such a way that the word “creation’’ for once seems not 
inappropriate. A perfect beginning, moving with a strange but 
steady beauty to a perfect end. Another scene, in a recruiting 
office, is quite excellent. Finally, the character of Anton is 
treated with a fruitful frankness that should be a lesson to our 
own less courageous writers. 

A Gallery of Women, by Theodore Dreiser, is not a good collection 
of stories. An American Tragedy (once one could get the 
great Russians conveniently out of one’s mind) impressed one 
exactly as a very large, very strong man is apt to impress one. 
But in A Gallery of Women there is a lot of tiny, weak women all 
trying to be very large, very strong, women, and it will not do. 
Moreover, each story is extraordinarily like the last. With the 
exception of the delightful and somewhat touching old creature 
who tells fortunes in teacups, practically each of these heroines 
begins life, metaphorically, at all events, scrubbing soda fountains 
in Kansas, and ends in a studio in the Place Pigalle, which, 
incidentally, would seem a rather whoopee-ish place in which to 
try and paint. The Doll’s House was written quite some time 
ago now. The fact that this play must have been recommended 
by the book of the month clubs to which all Mr. Dreiser’s female 
acquaintances assuredly belong, and the romantic results of this, 
do not really make very exciting reading. Of course, it has long 
become pointless to criticise this author’s style, but when he 
describes a man as being full of ‘“* sensitivism,” it is a temptation. 
We will not leave this book without adding that it is not only 
with Mr. Dreiser’s stories, or, rather, story, that we are quarrelling. 
We could forgive the story, if there was much in the way of suc- 
cessful characterisation, if one got more than crumbs of truth. 
But one only does get crumbs of truth. And when this crumb 
is invariably the faithful (we admit) portrait of a slightly gifted 
young woman argy-bargifying with some prim lover or father 
because he will not allow her to go to a tremendously bohemian 
café, it needs someone less naively interested in the fact than 
Mr. Dreiser to present it. 

Chapter the Last is more completely The Magic Mountain, 
badly done, than any novel has been any other novel, badly done, 
for some time. What has happened to Hamsun since The Growth 
of the Soil and the Nobel Prize is hard to explain, since one cannot 
quite go so far as to say one has “* seen it coming.”” This novel, 
which is not particularly well translated, is about a sanatorium. 
Winsome, when he ought to be something in the direction of 
epic; ambling, when he ought to be spanking along the road 
of his story, the author has done little but remind us, to his 
detriment, of Thomas Mann. Knut Hamsun must have known of 
The Magic Mountain, and he has deliberately chosen, so we are 
forced to conclude, identically the same, very individual, subject. 
It is unfortunate. Fréken d’Espard is the character who is the 
least ill, from a literary point of view, of those in the sanatorium. 
Her visits to Daniel’s saeter with Herr Fleming are well done. 
So is the incident where she discovers a maid eavesdropping. 

Fréken d’Espard appeared at the door, clad in white, with a 
lighted match in her hand—the maid gave a despairing whine, threw 
her arm up to her face, and dashed past the lady in the doorway, 
dashed on down the corridor, on and on. There was a crash and 

a scream from the back stairs, then nothing more was heard in the 

darkness. ... But this death—casual and unimportant though 

it was—seemed to have given Fréken d’Espard a scare. 

‘** Faithless wretch!’ cried Lady Pomfret, ‘“ she shall have a 
good blowing up,” and a good blowing up, of our parents’ 
description, she gives two of her daughters throughout Miss 
Dashwood’s book. Three Daughters is one of those very pleasant, 
readable novels, mistakenly thought unimportant, that form 
England’s typical answer to the questionings of Continental 
writers. The warm tabby cat mew answering the screams of 
the jungle. Some prefer the jungle, but there is no reason why, 
if one is going to sit in for the afternoon, one should not appreciate 
the cat. The two following quotations will show that our 
authoress has made her young ladies disproportionately witty : 
‘*“ Yes; or someone who has devoted her life to curing lepers— 
something dank but sublime.” ‘He was very grave and 
improving, like a noble and tired governess ...” And how 
dispiriting it is to think how really very much nicer the débutantes 
of our mothers’ day must have been. They had height; straight, 


small noses, instead of scalpels, and conversational powers. 
Above all, they were capable of falling in love. 
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He-Who-Came is the sort of novel, we can immediately say, 
that makes one disinclined to be unkind about it. Unfortunately, 
the only way to do this is to be silent, and, since we are reviewing 
it, this cannot be. It is concerned with a farm, and with Aunt 
Martha, who is a witch. She hums butter out of milk, rabbits 
out of gardens, nasty-tasting herbs out of fields, and, finally, 
the Prince of Wales out of the neighbouring grandee’s house. 
This is He-Who-Came, and lest there be thought to exist a hint 
of lése-majesté, let us rush to add that there is not. It is all 
very respectful. The book is that mournful thing, a fairy story 
that has not made up its mind that it is a fairy story. It hovers 
between the England of the daily illustrated press and the 
supernatural, with a blend of folkiness and sentimentality that 
has its own peculiar power of exacerbation. It is the sort of 
book that one is sorry to attack because it is so like sticking a 
pin into a rather dotty little girl, but, devilish though it is, it has 
to be done. 

Claus the Fish is a thorough-going fairy story, and that is one 
of the reasons why it is better than He-Who-Came. At the 
beginning there is a genuine whiff of that frightening Baltic 
fairy world in which fishermen made of seaweed come slithering 
up over the rudders of fishing boats, but the amphibious hero’s 
adventures become slightly monotonous in the end. One’s 
memories of Andersen’s less well-known stories crowd up, and 
there is an end of the matter. At the same time, many of the 
scenes are incisively drawn, and the author’s perception of the 
textures, forms, sounds, and colours that are the particular 
possessions of the sea and the things of the sea, is often profound. 

PROTEUS, 


THE FRENCH REACTION 


Art and Scholasticism, with Other Essays. By Jacques 
MARITAIN. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Tradition and Barbarism. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


In the essay which gives the title to the first of these books, the 
leader of French neo-Thomism devotes himself to elucidating the 
attitude of the schoolmen towards art. How, to begin with, did 
they define it? 'To answer this question, M. Maritain goes far 
afield. For the schoolmen’s conception of art was very different 
from our own. Regarding it as a natural process, as a kind of 
creation with some purpose of human activity as its end, they 
took it more or less for granted. A bowl or a boat were to them 
products of art, calling for no comment except in so far as the 
one held water and the other kept it out. What they would have 
thought of an easel-picture it is difficult to say. M. Maritain, in 
his search for a definition, falls into a confusion between the 
schoolmen’s attitude and our own. He tries to make art mean 
the same thing to us as to them, and blames us because the two 
conceptions do not run together. And under the appearance of 
conducting a formal inquiry, he uses the difference between 
the opposing points of view as a means of delivering an assault 
upon modern civilisation. 

But in his research into the writings of scholasticism, and again 
in collating the pronouncements of the schoolmen with those of 
pagan writers ranging from the Greek philosophers to M. Jean 
Cocteau, M. Maritain brings together a mass of extremely 
interesting dicta upon his subject. As a roughly-connected 
anthology of what has been said about art throughout the ages, 
the book is a delight to read. We find St. Thomas, with his 
downright simplicity, defining beauty id quod visum placet, and 
either he or Albertus Magus, enlarging the definition into 
** splendour of form shining on the proportioned parts of matter.”’ 
And beside Pascal’s remark, ‘* True eloquence laughs at eloquence, 
true morality laughs at morality, to laugh at philosophy is true 
philosophy,” he places David’s growl, ** Unless you don’t give a 
damn for painting, painting won’t give a damn for you.” He 
offers us at one moment Cézanne’s verdict, ‘‘ What we must do 
is Poussin over again on Nature. That’s the whole secret,” and 
at the next Rodin’s—* The artist, on the contrary, sees : that is to 
say, his eye grafted on his heart reads deep down into the bosom 
of Nature.” And among all this opposing wisdom, M. Maritain 
winds his way dexterously as through an universal maze, until he 
arrives at the country of his dreams where he can erect the city 
of God upon earth. 

The artists who will help him will be those who come nearest 
to inclusion within the schoolmen’s purview. For their work will 
be of practical utility inasmuch as it will tend to the glorification 


By P. MANSELL JONES. Faber and 


of the schoolmen’s deity and M. Maritain’s. The spirit of their 
labour will be essentially that of the Primitives, and their 
execution too will be in the same manner. 

Art will no longer attempt in vain to violate the secrets of the 
heart; the heart will be held in such high honour that it will reveal 
its secrets spontaneously. What Rimbaud was unable to do, Love 
will. Where despair can go no farther, humility will pass. Where 
violence must be silent, charity will speak. Art will strew branches 
of palm-trees on the way of the Lord, before whom a choir of 
childish voices once sang the pious Hosanna. ‘ They gave You their 
praises when You were going to suffer: we give You our poctry in 
Your kingdom.” 

To bring this charming vision towards reality, M. Maritain 
sets out on his crusade against “* the pitiable state of the modern 
world, a mere corpse of the Christian world.” The modern 
artist is one of the first objects of his attack, for the modern 
artist has cast away his birthright, which was the right of praising 
God, in favour of intellectual self-indulgence. He has used his 
skill to imitate Nature instead of to interpret her. Instead of 
using his miad to worship God through his work, he has turned 
it to making a god of his own, or of himself. He has thrown off 
humility, and in donning the raiment of pride he has led the 
world towards falsehood and the abyss. Yet when the modern 
artist, or even the Oriental artist, happens to accomplish a good 
piece of work, M. Maritain claims him as one of his elect. He 
builds up his theory of distinction, but refuses to say where it 
begins or ends. He is at once exclusive, and, when it serves 
his purpose, all-embracing. He weakens his argument by 
attempting to be on both sides at the same time. But he has 
written a most exhilarating book. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the essay on Rouault, a modern artist of whom M. Maritain 
heartily approves, was not included in the English version. 

Although he is perhaps the most brilliant, M. Maritain is only 
one of a group of contemporary French writers whose aims have 
much in common with his own. MM. Maurras, Léon Daudet, 
Massis, Lasserre and Seilliéres are all men of high intelligence 
profoundly dissatisfied with the state of affairs in their country 
to-day. They demand a reform of the present regime in the 
realms of politics, literature and art. One would find a panacea 
in the return of the House of Orleans, another in the de-orientalisa- 
tion of philosophy, another in neo-classicism. But they all 
unite in belabouring the romantic movement, both in its actual 
works and its implications of free-thought and republicanism. 

Professor Jones’s little book is an excellent introduction to the 
points at issue. His treatment of the political side of the question 
is rather timid, but he gives an adequate summary of the general 
theories underlying the anti-romantic movement, which are well 
expressed by Lasserre’s pronouncement that ‘“ Romanticism is 
the decomposition of art because it is the decomposition of 
man.” Professor Jones has had the advantage of interviewing 
MM. Maritain, Du Bos and Massis upon their respective aims. 
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His book leaves one, as he would wish, with a profound respect 
for the untiring spirit of self-investigation which has always 
distinguished the French intellect, its refusal to sink into a 
stagnant satisfaction with things as they are. But how much 
the particular dispute which the French reactionaries are 
carrying on is a local quarrel, and to what extent their battle- 
front should be established in this country, as there is a movement 
to establish it, is another matter. 


OBEDIENCE IN CHURCH AND STATE 


Simon de Montfort. By Cuartes Bémonr. 
Jacos. Oxford University Press. 15s. 

Obedience in Church and State. Three Political Tracts by 
STEPHEN GARDINER. Edited by PIERRE JANELLE. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. 


Translated by E. F. 


These two works have this in common, that they are both 
excellent examples of French scholarship devoted to English 
history. M. Charles Bémont has been for more than a generation 
now a leader among French historians of England ; and the present 
book is a new edition, recast with the aid of the new material 
accumulated, of his standard life of Simon de Montfort, written 
forty years ago. It has been translated, with his usual care 
and sensitiveness for language, by Professor Jacob, a particularly 
appropriate choice, since much of the new material has been 
the result of his studies on the period. M. Pierre Janelle’s book 
is a product of the University of Strasbourg, so much to the fore 
with studies in both English literature and history; and this, 
though mainly historical, touches both. Of the three political 
tracts of Gardiner he has collected, the first two are printed with 
their contemporary translations; he has translated the third 
himself, and added a long historical introduction and invaluable 
notes. Both are, in their different ways, important books; and 
together, they provide a very illuminating contrast in the response 
of different men in different conditions to the problems of political 
obedience which may appear in all ages. 

With Simon de Montfort, the elements of the problem seem 
to be simpler; the government of Henry III. was manifestly 
incompetent, and there was a tradition of successful baronial 
resistance from the reign of John, into the leadership of which 
Simon stepped. Still, it is difficult to say whether this appearance 
of simplicity which Simon has in common with so many medieval 
figures, is due to the real simplicity of their problems or our lack 
of adequate and intimate information about them. Simon’s 
character, M. Bémont emphasises, is only known in rough outline. 
It was clearly not to be expected that Henry III. and he would 
get on together, after the first flush of youth’s friendship. The 
king was impulsive, frivolous and wasteful, while Simon was 
serious-minded and a reformer; moreover, he had, like Wolsey 
and Strafford, that fatal ambition which led him to take pleasure 
in opposing the great on behalf of the poor, because it ministered 
to his own greatness above both. It is clear that Simon was 
determined on greatness; quite early on, he had made attempts 
upon the hands of two rich dowagers, the countesses of Boulogne 
and of Flanders, before he married Eleanor, having probably 
first seduced her, and became the brother-in-law of Henry III., 
Richard of Cornwall, and the Emperor Frederick IT. 

No need to idealise his character: he was clearly ruthless, as 
appears early from the incident of extorting large sums from 
a leading citizen of Leicester, and the iterated protests of his 
most devoted friends Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, and Adam 
Marsh, against the rapacity of his agents in Leicester and the 
harshness of his administration of Gascony. And he was devoted 
to the advancement of his family; he gave his unworthy sons 
positions in the government, which policy dictated should have 
been conferred on Gloucester, the second leader of the baronial 
opposition. It is a curious trait that leads even great men to 
sacrifice the support of others useful to them, for the sake of 
advancing their mediocre or foolish offspring. At no point in 
the civil war did his justify the confidence he placed in them; 
and two of them, after his death, disgraced his name by the 
cowardly murder of Henry of Almain, their cousin, at Viterbo. 

Of the many ironies of Simon’s career, the greatest is that which 
led him, an alien, to become the leader of the party whose aim was 
the expulsion of the aliens and the restoration of government to 
the king’s ‘* natural counsellors,’ the constant motto of the 
barons in the constitutional struggles of the thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries. This peculiarity of his position was noted 
very concisely by the Melrose chronicler : “‘ alienigenarum inimicus 
et expulsor, quamvis ipse unus esset ex illis.”’?, But the conflict was 
greater in its issues than the personality of any one man. From 
one point of view it is a stage in the resurgence of the native 
English from the Norman domination, illustrated very forcibly 
when one reads of the rough handling which those who did not 
speak English received from the mob in the turmoils. And 
Simon’s complaints against the fickleness of the English really 
apply to the Anglo-Norman baronage who changed from side to 
side. There was really no doubt about the allegiance of the 
poorer classes to him ; only they, as constantly throughout history, 
were unable to give much effect to their will. Still more, the 
civil war was an action in the long duel between the centralising 
tendencies of the royal administration and the feudal instincts 
of the baronage. Here one may regret that M. Bémont has not 
brought out more clearly the class-divisions in the struggle; he 
indicates suggestively that Simon’s support came chiefly from 
the lesser gentry and the towns. And these were the elements 
which, summoned to the famous Model Parliament of 1265, 
provided the class-basis for the Commons, the decisive factor in 
English history. But the problem of the ‘* bachelry ” remains 
unsolved ; and one wishes that M. Bémont had used the admirable 
section on ‘‘ The Governmental Machine” (p. 134 foll.) as a 
general introduction to the life, giving the perspective in which 
it appears, instead of adhering so closely to the chronological 
method. 

By some law of compensation, Simon, who cut the problem 
of obedience with a challenge, sacrificing himself in the process, 
has always been regarded with the respect which all parties have 
denied to Gardiner, a more successful and possibly a cleverer 
man. Perhaps it is because the bishop used his ability merely to 
save his skin; though why the world should regard it as a good 
thing that the sensible should sacrifice themselves, thereby 
diminishing the number of reasonable beings, is hard to say. 
But most commentators on Gardiner have been revolted by the 
large element of insincerity by which he retained not only his skin, 
in a difficult time, but place and power; his present editor at one 
point expresses his disgust at the whole tone of the tract, Si sedes 
illa, This comes first in time of the three, and was written in 
defence of Fisher’s execution; it becomes the more horrible when 
one recollects that Gardiner must have known Fisher as Chancellor 
at Cambridge. The argument of it runs : Fisher died as a traitor 
ought to die, by the law ; why should Rome make any bones about 
it, when many greater causes for sorrow have called forth no 
expression of regret? If that see were really holy and all that 
she claimed to be, she would have been listened to. This opens up 
the ground for attack; and nothing is neglected, his own case 
being so bad. The false donation of Constantine is dragged in, 
together with patent lies about the views held by Paul III., before 
he was Pope, on Henry’s marriage, and sneers that the manner 
of Fisher’s death was at any rate better than befell cardinals in 
Rome itself. The best commentary on it all is that the irony of 
circumstances forced Gardiner to eat his own words. 

What was constant, and doubtless sincere in his political 
attitude, was his insistence upon the duty of submission to the 
Sovereign. ‘There was no suggestion that subjects had any rights 
as against this: their sole protection was God’s mercy. It is 
the full-blown Renaissance theory of royal absolution. Gardiner 
expresses it most completely in his second tract, De vera 
obedientia; and it links up with the doctrine of his answer to 
Bucer, Contemptum humanae legis, that the contempt of human 
law should be more severely punished than that of divine ; a good 
practical point to bring home, since sceptics may be well content 
to let the punishment for transgressing the latter come in its 
own good time ! 

Gardiner’s argument is severely practical in purpose, and that 
of a logician in character, rather than a philosopher or theologian. 
One has the impression in his writing that he is making debating 
points rather than getting down to principles. For example, when 
he has to admit the historical fact of the extraordinary reverence 
paid to Rome in the past, he does not proceed to examine the 
basis of it; he goes on to say that now it is discommodious, so 
farewell to the Pope as to a paid chaplain who is no longer 
wanted. It is the utilitarianism of the man of affairs; and his 


keen, if crude, logic was not the instrument of an intellectual 
position, but used to justify what practical exigencies led him to. 
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THE WORLD OF THE BLIND 
The World of the Blind: A Psychological Study. By Pierre 


VittEY. Translated by Arys Haiarp. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Concerning the Blind. By J. M. Rircure. Oliver and Boyd. 
7s. 6d. 


There is a question one longs to ask every blind man, but dares 
not ask : “ Being blind, how do you ‘ sense’ things as a whole? 
What are your impressions of a landscape, a room, the face of one 
you know well?” A great deal depends on the age at which 
a man loses his sight. If, for example, he goes blind at thirty, he 
will continue to have visual impressions (the warmth of the sun 
suggesting its light, and so on), which will gradually dim or 
become frantically strong, according to his nature. If on the 
other hand he is born blind, he can have no memory of colour, 
visual space or perspective. One sense, the most important 
sense, is altogether missing. It is the imagination of this man 
that really interests us. Our own eyesight is so much part of us 
that we cannot possibly guess what the world must be like 
for a man who has never seen it. One imagines, looking at the 
face from which expression is absent and missing the familiar 
gestures, that such a life must be appallingly cramped and mono- 
tonous. The cheerfulness of many blind people is disconcerting ; 
it suggests yet another mask, without which perhaps its wearer 
could not live. And when we turn to the writings of the blind, 
from which if from anywhere we should expect intimacy, it is 
only to find ourselves once more baffled. Helen Keller begins 
her autobiography : 


When the ground was strewn with red and golden autumn leaves, 
when the muscat grapes, at the end of the garden, were turning brown 
with maturity, I began to write the story of my life. 

What these words mean to their author, who was born blind, 
we are still left to discover. The nearest she gets to explaining 
is this : ‘* Even now, I can never find the boundary line between 
my own ideas and those I have got from books. What I read 
becomes the very substance and, if I may so express it, the 
contexture of my mind.” Yet one feels that though she has not 
distinguished it, there must be some vital experience, peculiar to 
the blind, which is not merely a reflection of the experiences of 
other people. 

Professor Villey’s book is an attempt to state and analyse this 
experience. It is a vivid and extraordinarily interesting study. 
M. Villey is Professor of Literature at Caen University, and he 
has been blind since the age of four-and-a-half. He writes acutely 
and dispassionately on a subject, as he says, which ten years ago 
he would not have felt himself capable of touching. It would be 
worth reading for the quotations alone. The account by a blind 
man of a long train-journey—the bustle and raised voices of people 
hurrying by on the platform, the exploration of corridors before 
the train starts, the rather hushed self-conscious talk of the other 
people in the carriage—communicate a more real sense of the 
blind man’s world than many pages of psychological analysis. 
And this memory of being perched as a child in a tree is 
startlingly exact and suggestive : 


Quite suddenly a change took place in my tree. The air was at 
once cooler. I understood that a dark veil had come over the sky, 
as every sensation of warmth, which for us is the sign of light, had 
disappeared. A strange odour rose from the ground : I knew it well, 
for it was the odour which always precedes a storm. An inexpressible 
terror gave me a pang at the heart. An ill-omened calm then took 
place all around, and the branches began to rustle. I came down as 
far as the fork of the tree. The branches were swaying about, all 
around me. I felt their shaking. It seemed as though something 
heavy had fallen, and as though the shock had reached as far as the 
branch on which I was seated. 


Hours of reading with the fingers brushing lightly over the 
embossed Braille type, the houses in which every piece of furni- 
ture, even books and a pipe, have their familiar position, the 
pent-up weariness of days when snow blankets the ground and 
makes walking for the blind man impossible—these are part of 
a routine strangely different from our own. Professor Villey 
describes almost every aspect of the blind man’s life. In art, 
music of course is the most vivid; yet even the glittering images 
of a poem by Hugo have some sort of reality—as symbols perhaps 
of what has been lost. Professor Villey opposes the common 
idea that blind men develop an extra sense, or intuition, 
which others do not possess. At the most he allows what is 
called ‘‘ the sense of obstacles,” by means of which a blind man 
is aware of a tree or wall in front of him, and can tell when he 


is standing before an archway whether its door is open or not. 
But even this sense is apparently a sum of other senses—touch, 
smell and hearing—which have become more acute. 

Mr. Ritchie’s book is “‘ a historical sketch of organised effort on 
behalf of the blind in Great Britain.” At the end he discusses scme 
of M. Villey’s theories, including the “‘ sense of obstacles,” but 
does not add much to them. 


HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS 


Flemish Influence in Britain. By J. ARNOLD FLEMING. 
Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Two vols. 30s. 


Mr. Fleming’s book might well have been a great deal beiter 
than it is. He understands his subject thoroughly, and it is a 
good one. The people of the Low Countries were of great assist- 
ance to the kings of England in their efforts to promote commerce 
and raise the general standard of living. Wool paid for most 
of the wars with France, and the English wool trade depended 
upon Flemish markets. It was at the suggestion of the merchants 
of Flanders that Edward III. styled himself King of France. 
At one time, indeed, the importance of wool was so great that 
England passed through just such a stage of depopulating the 
country to convert it into sheep-farms as later swept the Scottish 
highlands bare. Fortunately for England she had an active 
Government and Sir Thomas More to nip such folly in the bud. 
In Scotland the Flemish influence was even more important. 
Through Flanders the Scots were introduced to Europe, and 
European products to the Scots. In the Royal Burghs, out- 
posts of civilisation which gradually altered the character and 
language of Scotland, a large proportion of the burghers were 
Flemish. The houses of Moray and Leslie were founded by 
immigrants from Flanders, and the name of Fleming is written 
large on Scottish history. Bothwell’s mother was a Fleming; 
so was Mary Stuart’s aunt and governess, that Lady Fleming 
whom Henri II. of France took for mistress and John Knox 
would have liked for wife. Woollen, silk and linen stuffs; haw- 
thorn hedges, and dolls called “‘ Flanders babies”; spinning- 
wheels and printing-presses : these and much besides came to us 
from the Low Countries. The Flemings assimilated Scottish 
nationality and gave to it their peculiar flavour. 

Unfortunately Mr. Fleming’s style is almost incomprehensible. 
Despite his name, he has a purely Scottish affection for large 
imaginative topics and philosophic generalisations. 

The international freedom of Rome was paid for by the decentrali- 
sation of education, causing to cease as well that valuable community 


of privileges hitherto enjoyed by Scots students abroad. The effect 
of this development was incalculable. 


We can well believe it. Or, again: 

Having dared to accept the risk of trusting unknown and probably 
doubtful citizens on the simple ground that trust is not only the 
most likely means of awakening loyalty, but also and principally 
because it was the proper course for the British nation to have 
adopted, we realised that, so far as the Flemings were concerned, 
industry rather than the mere spread of learning, and the simultaneous 
formation of new classes prepared the web of our political revolution 
and social transformation. 

And some eight hundred pages of religiously split infinitives force 
one to the conclusion that they are split on principle. 

More serious, perhaps, if one has the perseverance to discover 
it, is Mr. Fleming’s notion of history. It was not Mary of 
Gueldres who brought Shetland and the Orkneys to Scotland. It 
was not because James IV. “* had undoubtedly the best interests 
of Scotland at heart ” that he ventured all on the field of Flodden. 
John Knox, for all his virtues, is not a trustworthy witness to the 
events of his own day. Because Knox said that Mary of Guise’s 
regency was as seemly “as to see a saddle putt on the back of 
ane unrulie kow ” does not prove that the regency was unpopular 
with the Scots. Mary’s ambassadors to France may have been 
poisoned, but Knox’s “strong statement” that ‘the Lordes 
were poisoned by ane Italian posset ’’ proves nothing, one way 
or another. Nor does a jealous dislike of France and all her 
works add to the clearness or the sanity of Mr. Fleming’s views. 
He practically assumes that Mary Stuart poisoned her first 
husband because ‘the French Court was then . . . capable of 
any crime.” He forgets that, with the death of Frangois IL., 
Mary lost a crown and gained absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Fleming quotes from Voltaire: ‘* History is a fable upon 
which men have agreed.” But Mr. Fleming’s history is a fable 


With a 
Jackson, Wylie. 


with which few well-informed readers will agree. And when, 
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Gallows’? Orchard 


A NOVEL BY CLAIRE SPENCER 


‘Genius is this that you suddenly see a thing done as it was 
never done before. You are astonished and at the same time 
you recognise the rightness of it; you feel pride for the person 
who was simple and irtuitive enough to know that was how 
it needed to be done. . . . It is as good as being rich to see a 
humble thing achieve its destiny. In the world of books, if 
you are lucky and keep your eyes alert, it may happen once 
or twice a year. I think it may happen in the case of a book 
called Gallows’ Orchard, a short novel of country life in 
Scotland.’ CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


Pink Furniture 


A TALE FOR CHILDREN 
BY A. E. COPPARD 


‘One would doubt very much whether any more sur- 
prising book than Pink Furniture is likely to appear 
this publishing season. What a monstrous, magical, 
and uncompromising production it is! But just as 
there are passages that must be the delight of all 
small children and wise men, so there are those that 
must infuriate the too-professional writer. For this 
magic-maker dares to be facetious . . . he dares to 
be unmistakably satirical at the expense of all solemn 
literary gentlemen—he dares to be preposterously 
nonsensical.’ Spectator. 


Illustrated Large Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
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‘Mr. Hendy’s second collection of nature 
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Bird Watching, which we recommended in 
1928 as being one of the best books of its 
kind published since the War: indeed, we are 
not sure that Wild Exmoor is not better, for 
Mr. Hendy being a naturalist first and a 
writer afterwards only needed practice to 
develop a style perfectly fitting his material, 
and that he has now had.” Spectator. 
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‘ 


in his preface, Mr. Cunninghame Graham writes that “ had we 
lived in some of the aforesaid troublous times, we might have 
found ourselves in different camps,’ he indicates politely the 
fundamental flaw in this book. Mr. Fleming is a partisan, not 
a historian. 


AN AGE IN A LIFETIME 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. 1827-1927. By Harriet 


Connor Brown. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

‘* This book,” says General Charles G. Dawes in his foreword, 
“‘ will be for a student of American human nature a classic text- 
book.” The claim is not exaggerated. To live for more than a 
hundred years is in itself a notable human achievement. To live 
them in the American Middle West from 1827 to 1927 is to survive 
from the days of pioneers to the days of “‘ problems.” To be, at 
a hundred years old, at once a nobody and a vivid personality is 
both an unusual and an admirable equipment for presenting a 
panoramic view of an age through the eyes of an individual. 
** Grandmother Brown” had no such ambitious purpose when her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Harriet Connor Brown, coaxed out of her 
in her hundredth year the story of her life. Old Mrs. Brown was 
a very “ ordinary ’” woman, whose life—except for its mere span 
of years—was no different from that of thousands of other women. 
It is the precise value of this book that she tells her life-story, 
simply and naturally, exactly as it was. It is the story of a 
nobody, and therefore of anybody and everybody. 

““Grandmother Brown’s” biographer makes the good point 
that, while we have all heard many times about the “ reactions ” 
of Nineteen to life, those of Nine-and-Ninety we have as yet 
merely divined. It is possible that they are at least as important. 
It is certain that, from a surfeit of youth more or less “ flaming,” 
it is a welcome change to the charming spectacle of this lovable 
old lady, peering over the edge of life and getting from that 
experience, as from all her others, at least as much “ kick” as 
people some eighty years younger from less amiable occupations. 
The younger Mrs. Brown has done her difficult task well. ‘* Grand- 
mother Brown ” was born in Athens, Ohio, on April 9, 1827. She 
died at Fort Madison, Iowa, on January 8, 1929, at the age of 
101 years and nine months. It was after the family reunion 
party on her ninety-ninth birthday, in 1927, that her daughter- 
in-law was struck with the idea that she had become, in a sense, 
a historical personage, symbol of the pioneer age in the develop- 
ment of her country : something bigger than her family, a com- 
plete tradition of many families, which had significance for the 
whole nation. So for the next fortnight Mrs. Brown junior sat 
at her feet, taking down in her own vigorous language her 
memories of life in the past century. The book is essentially a 
record of that interview, prefaced by sufficient historical data to 
make clear the background of the life, and completed by selections 
from letters. 

The record catches and preserves the flavour of old Mrs. 
Brown’s personality: her aspirations, her patient endeavours, 
her achievements—and also her limitations ; her innocent vanities, 
her lovable animosities. The result is a human chronicle of 
typical experience in the life of women during the formative 
period of the Middle West. This “‘ story of how one good woman 
has spent a hundred years ” is a record of a hard-lived life which 
runs the whole normal gamut of human emotion and experience. 
There is an undercurrent of sadness, the only mark of great age 
and of that solitude which is its penalty; but, in general, ‘‘ Grand- 
mother Brown’s”’ is a brave commentary on life. Sprung from 
the stock of colonists who first settled in New England, and then, 
after the Revolutionary War, pushed on into the North-West 
Territory, she herself joined in the great migration down the 
Ohio, helping to carry forward the customs and ideals of the 
English-speaking world into the wilderness that lay beyond the 
Mississippi. 

It is the personality of ‘‘ Grandmother Brown ”’ herself, as 
revealed in these pages, which gives the book its representative 
human value. ‘* To read of her,’”’ says her daughter-in-law, 

may comfort other women who, passionately and devotedly, but 

more or less rebelliously, are doing the duty that Nature points 
them to, the kind of work which the man-world, despite all its fine 
talk about the glory of womanhood, holds so lightly. 

She had a talent and a taste for art; but life cast her for the 
rougher role of pioneer. ‘ Well, no matter! ’ she comments 
at ninety-nine; “I’ve got along this far without drawing 
pictures; I guess I can make it the rest of the way.” 


She “ got along” by making anything she had to make—such 
as pats of butter—as beautiful as possible. Not always could she 
combine beauty with utility ; there are sterner things in pioneering 
life than pats of butter. She did much of her own doctoring, 
with “clean them thoroughly, inside and out” as her first pre- 
scription for her children’s ailments. In an emergency she could 
even turn her hand to surgery in childbirth. In 1913 she broke 
her hip, and during the last fifteen years of her life was unable 
to walk. But the spirit of this old lady was indomitable. Before 
the year was up she had not only dismissed all professional 
nurses, but had devised adequate means of waiting on herself. 

I go downstairs by sitting down on the top step and sliding on 
to the next one, and up by sitting down on the bottom step and 
— my hands on the step back of me and boosting, and up 

go. 

We take leave of her as she supervises the arrangements for her 
own funeral. There is nothing morbid about this; ‘‘ Grand- 
mother Brown ”’ is merely, as ever, matter-of-fact. It is, perhaps, 
a quality of the defects of the small town mind that matter-of- 
factness can there combine with ‘ intelligence and sweetness and 
gallantry.”” Be that as it may, ‘‘ Grandmother Brown ”’ has left 
an admirable lesson in that most difficult art of growing old 
gracefully. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN 
RUSSIA 


Economic Trends in Soviet Russia. By A. Yucorr. Translated 
by EpEN and Cepar Pau. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Soviet Union Looks Ahead : The Five-Year Plan for Economic 
Construction. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

These two books illustrate the extreme difficulty that con- 
fronts anyone who desires to make up his mind in an unbiassed 
way about what is happening in Russia. In The Soviet Union 
Looks Ahead we have a shortened version of the ‘ Five Years’ 
Plan” proposed and published by the State Planning Com- 
mission of the Soviet Union; while in Mr. Yugoff’s book we get 
a study of the actual results of the economic efforts of the 
Communists during the past few years. In the former all is 
optimism, fierce endeavour, belief in the efficacy of the Soviet 
system to accomplish miracles of collective organisation ; whereas 
Mr. Yugoff’s volume pours a douche of cold water over every part 
of the economic organism which the Russian Communists have 
been creating since the Revolution. We do not know who 
Mr. Yugoff is; but on internal evidence he is a Russian Social 
Democrat studying the affairs of his country in exile, and relying 
wholly on printed sources of information. He draws largely on 
the reports of the various State organisations of the Soviet Union, 
and on the Soviet press; and many of his most damaging state- 
ments are actual quotations from these sources. Yet in the end 
Mr. Yugoff is as unconvincing as the Five Years’ Plan; for it is 
no less plain that he sets out with an a priori conviction that 
everything the Communists do is always wrong than that the 
Soviet planners are utterly assured of their own universal 
rightness. 

The Five Years’ Plan is an astonishing document. In it, the 
Russian governmental organisation sets down in black and white 
the economic developments to be achieved in the course of the 
five years from 1928 to 1933. In practically every field the Plan 
sets those responsible for the economic life of Russia a terrific 
task. The production of power is to be increased in this period 
by nearly 80 per cent., and of electrical power by 3380 per cent. 
Coal production is to rise by over 100 per cent., and oil production 
by 87 per cent. Indeed, an increase of 80 per cent. in five years 
is clearly regarded as a minimum; and for the industries which are 
to be stimulated exceptionally far larger increases are con- 
templated. Even for agriculture, the gross increase in tiie 
physical volume of production, over the whole area of the Soviet 
Union, is put at over 50 per cent. And all this is to be accom- 
plished in a country admittedly very short of capital, and facing 
a strong demand at the same time for an extension of social 
services and a rise in the standard of living. Nor is the task 
to be achieved to any great extent by securing the help of foreign 
capital. The resources are to be provided mainly out of the 
income of the Russian people. 

The task which the Communists thus set themselves appears 
to an outsider to be superhuman. Yet again and again the 


Plan states that the contemplated increases are minima, and 
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PRESS OPINIONS 
OF 


CLEMENCEAU’S BOOK 


The Times 
(WICKHAM STEED) 


“This book needs to be read 
thrice over.”’ 


Sunday Times 
(Dr. J. M. BULLOCH) 


*An extraordinary book. Cynical, 
vitriolically vivacious — and 
extremely readable.” 


Manchester Guardian 


* Historians will have to reckon 
with this considered attempt to 
*put truth back in the saddle.’ 
These ‘memoirs’ are a long, 
brilliantly sustained polemic and 
they require more knowledge yet 
ere we can truly decide on rights 
or wrongs, but of their liveliness, 
their acuteness, their eloquence 
there is no doubt.” 


Morning Post 


“A redoubtable book. We 
regret it, and yet read it with a 
sort of reluctant enjoyment. 
And let us offer tribute to the 
anonymous translator, who has 
caught with astonishing felicity 
the biting irony of the Gallic 
original.” 


Spectator 


With all his faults, how brave 
and brilliant he is in this book of 
his nonage! The world would 
have been poorer without his 
spirit.” 


Week-end Review 
(VERNON BARTLETT) 


“His memoirs should be read 
for the portrait they draw of a 
great and unselfish patriot.” 


New Statesman 


“The record of the War and 
post-War years would be in- 
finitely the poorer without it. 
. . . The War chapters and the 
chapter dealing with the assembly 
of the peace delegates, with pen- 
portraits etched in Clemenceau’s 
incisive manner, are the best part 
of the book.” 








“Vicious, angered, egoistic, caddish 

and unfair. In spite of all this it is 

magnificent. A book which no one 
should miss.” 

—HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Express). 


Great Britain, France anc America have been profoundly 
stirred by the publication of 


Clemenceau’s 


last book, which has not 


disappointed those who 


expected a brilliant, fiery and pugnacious work. 


GRANDEUR 
AND MISERY 
OF VICTORY 


received fifty columns of reviews in the British Press 
within three days of its appearance, and leading articles 
were devoted to it in The Times and the Daily Telegraph. 


Pen-portraits from Clemenceau’s Gallery 


LorpD BALFOUR 


“The most cultured, the most 


gracious, the most courteous of 


adamantine men.” 


Mr. Bonar Law 


“The prince of balance, who 
would have been a first-class 
Frenchman had he not been 
wholly British.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


“Armoured in his ‘fourteen 
points,’ symbolized in as many 
pointed wisdom teeth that never 
let themselves be turned aside 
from their duty.” 


404 pages. 


Mr. LLoyp GEORGE 


“Fresh and pink, coming for- 
ward with a bright two-fisted 
smile.” 


LorD ROBERT CECIL 


** A Christian who believes and 
is fain to live his belief, with{a 
smile like a Chinese dragon to 
express astubborn mind banged, 
barred and bolted against 
arguments.” 


LorD MILNER 


“A brilliant intellect crowned 
with high culture that culminates 
in a discreet sentimentality.” 


21s. net. 
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that to fall short of them will mean disaster. Nor is there any 
doubt that the Plan is meant to be taken seriously, or that Stalin 
and his supporters will mobilise all the resources at their com- 
mand in order to make it effective. It sets a standard—most 
outsiders will say an impossible standard—and the Government 
will put all the pressure it possibly can upon the organisers of 
each separate department of the national life to get it carried 
into effect. 

Mr. Yugoff discusses, and dismisses, the Plan in his book. To 
him, it appears absurd and even fantastic to put forward such 
Utopian projects. His thesis—the familiar thesis of the Russian 
Social Democrats—is that Russia is not ripe for any ambitious 
centrally controlled economic organisation, and that the only 
sound course for a Russian Government would be to encourage 
the peasants to grow rich in order that their savings might pro- 
vide a fund of usable capital, and at the same time to give wide 
scope to private enterprise in both production and trade, in order 
to hurry on the modernisation of industrial methods. The 
Communist proposals are, in his view, not only Utopian in the 
magnitude of the results expected, but also altogether on wrong 
lines. Centralised State organisation of industry and trade, he 
holds, so far from increasing production, will positively retard 
economic development, by preventing the recovery of agriculture. 
Mr. Yugoff wrote before the recent drive towards the collectivisa- 
tion of agriculture; but presumably this more recent orientation 
of Communist policy would incur his still deeper displeasure. 

We have seen that Mr. Yugoff draws many of his criticisms of 
Communist practice from official Communist sources. The 
Soviet leaders, indeed, are almost as extreme in the strength of 
their self-criticism as in their denunciation of all who do not 
accept their standpoint. It is therefore easy to accuse them 
out of their own mouths. But Mr. Yugoff overreaches himself 
by the regularity of his depreciation. He nags; and in the end 
his nagging becomes very wearisome. One ends by feeling that 
surely there must be something the Communists have done aright 
—-some rift in the dark clouds of failure and impracticability. 

Probably the Soviet leaders are well aware that the chance of 
their realising the projects of the Five Years’ Plan in their entirety 
searcely exists. But they believe they are likely to get the best 
results by putting up to their followers a concrete aim to be striven 
for. Psychologically, they are probably right; and there is 
evidence that the Five Years’ Plan has had a big effect in stimu- 
lating the various organs of the Soviet Union to greater efforts. 
The more doubtful question is whether the plan of intensive 
industrialisation which the leaders propose is really compatible 
with the maintenance of the necessary rate of agricultural de- 
velopment. The Plan insists that the two can go together; 
but can they? Everything seems to depend on the effects of 
the attempted collectivisation of farming; and of that it is 
still too early to speak. 


DECADENCE 
Decadence and Other Essays on the Culture of Ideas. 


DE GourMoNT. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

“The only fruitful quest,’ wrote Rémy de Gourmont, “ is the 
quest of the non-true.”” That which we call truth is but the 
association of two ideas in the mind, an artificial association 
sometimes of historical origin, sometimes due to analogy and 
always to some caprice or desire of man, never to any natural 
law or logic. The only real or positive elements are the isolated 
abstractions which have combined to make up this truth, and 
these the philosopher will seek to liberate once more, to dis- 
associate. This process of disassociation Gourmont likens to 
that of chemical analysis, where the component elements of a 
substance are set free without undergoing any damage or modifi- 
cation and may be disassociated again in their turn or may form 
new combinations and other syntheses. It is this ‘“ winding 
course” of the association and disassociation of ideas that 
Gourmont, as a creative thinker, proposes to follow. Returning 
to his point of departure, he affirms that ‘it would be easier to 
draw up a list of non-truths than a list of truths,” for a truth 
disassociated ceases to exist, though its elements may unite again 
to form other truths which in their turn must be disassociated. 
Nothing endures beyond the moment of its creation; life, too, 
‘*‘is a personal, immediate fact, which glides past the moment 
it is perceived.” This is his philosophy of life and the disassocia- 
tion of ideas is his intellectual code. 

In the famous essay on Stéphane Mallarmé and the Idea of 


By Rémy 


Decadence which gives its title to the present volume, he seeks 
to overthrow the law of necessity which has been made to rule 
political and literary evolution. He refuses to admit that the 
absence of any great poet in France from Racine to Vigny is 
due to a too free flowering prior to that period, or that any 
significance should be sought beyond the fact itself. And he 
destroys what he would call the commonplace, “ political de- 
cadence means intellectual decadence,” by denying the possibility 
of a reasonable relationship between the genius of an individual 
and the power of a people. He then goes so far as to argue for 
the paradox that political decadence means intellectual progress, 
But this disassociating of a truth in order to associate the elements 
anew he himself admits to be a mere pastime, yet permissible 
to the thinker, since it leads the intelligence towards that “ state 
of disdainful nobility ” which it should seek to attain. 

His philosophy is, then, neither constructive nor entirely 
destructive. Having destroyed theories, dogmas and prejudices 
of all kinds, he does not put anything in their place, but offers us 
what is left in the world of ideas when he has rid it of certain 
encumbrances. He is like an under-gardener clearing away the 
weeds from around the flowers his superior has planted. Gourmont 
aspires towards a state of perfect intellectual freedom where the 
mind may move at ease amongst absolute ideas and positive 
facts. 

In short, Gourmont’s is a systematic campaign in the cause of 
liberty, and there is something supremely French and supremely 
civilised in this combination of free-thinking and order. Still, he 
is hard to place. One hesitates to endorse the view that he is a 
sceptic of the race of Montaigne, for whereas Montaigne’s que sais-je 
implies a certain disparagement of the intellect, Gourmont con- 
siders this the chief instrument in the final attainment of a 
perfect civilisation. Again, though he undoubtedly inherits his 
critical and analytical mind from Voltaire, he himself remarks 
**the antinomy which surprises us in Voltaire and the Voltairean 
of yesterday. The same man, so courageous where justice or 
political liberty is concerned, recoils the moment it is a matter 
of literary novelty or liberty.”” He remains an author whose 
influence in his own country is great, and hardly properly appreci- 
ated; while here translations of previous books have not gained 
for him that attention which this volume should achieve. 


THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN 


The Woman of Andros. 
6s. 


In The Bridge of San Luis Rey Mr. Wilder wrote, ‘ there are 
times when it takes a high courage to speak the banal,” and 
in his third novel he is not ashamed to take to himself that 
courage. Yet such is his power that only to the unperceptive 
could The Woman of Andros speak of the banal. This story— 
based in part on the old play, of Chrysis the courtesan from 
Andros and her sister Glycerium, whom she tries to shield from 
her own fate, and the young men who are her guests—is lifted 
above the commonplace, transfigured into something lucidly 
fine; it is set apart from the world, like the island Brynos in the 
Greek sea. The sense of frustration and defeat, the indefinable 
melancholy which infected the Greece of the period, infects the 
whole story, even the style; and it is this melancholy which 
takes the place of the vitality which we found in The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey. 

But if there is little force in the writing, there are, at least, 
no sudden flights to bewilder and no departures from the general 
level to irritate us. And how much more than that! There is 
a continual satisfaction in the fall of sound on sound, a gentle 
unhurried excellence which can be only the result of unerring 
judgment: ‘‘ The dead are wrapped in love, in illusion perhaps. 
They go underground and slowly this tender light begins to fall 
upon them. Yet the present remains.” 

The characters are clearly and reasonably presented, but only 
two of them are continuously real. Not Pamphilus, nor Glycerium, 
nor even Chrysis, but Argo, Pamphilus’ sister, and the young 
priest of AZsculapius and Apollo. Neither of these characters 
appears many times, yet both are of great importance. In Argo 
we have the lovely innocence of a young girl shown with a 
delightful freshness and freedom. Of the priest we are told 


By THorNron WILDER. Longmans. 


‘** he had taken the vow of chastity, the vow that for ever closed 
the mind to the matter”; and it is that same finality which 
influences the whole life of the community of Brynos. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 


Complete Works, edited by Professor Geoffroy 
Atkinson with revised text, prose translation 
(shirking no difficulties) opposite, long bio- 
graphical and critical introduction, _ full 
commentary, bibliographical note. 








No other such edition exists in English. 


Royal 8vo ; 560 copies at 25s.; 3 only on vellum 
skins, bound in vellum, at 75 guineas. 














Now Ready 


THE WINDOW 


A literary quarterly edited by 
Eric Partridge & Bertram Ratcliffe. 
Bound in cloth ; 1,000 copies ; 3s.; 10 signed by all 
contributors at 21s. 
No. 2 is now ready: 


Poems by John Drinkwater, 

Nigel Morland & Peggy Barwell. 
Stories by T. F. Powys, Rhys Davies ; 
A prose satire by R. B. Ince; 

An article by Eric Partridge. 
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WHITE JADE 


been warmly praised by J. B. Priestley, Sylvia 
Lynd, A. N. Monkhouse, Humbert Wolfe : 
for its wit and charm, its art and lively truth. 


Cr. 8vo ; 960 copies at 6s. ; 25 specially bound, numbered 
and signed, at 21s. 
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This semi-historical tale of Ancient China has || 
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ty JAMES HANLEY 


First edition and signed copies exhausted ; 
impression, 7s. 6d. 
New Statesman: ‘Decidedly a writer to be 
watched.’ 
Times Literary Supplement: ‘This is not a 
pretty story, but it has elements of beauty.’ 
Everyman : ‘ Masterly.’ 
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THE FIRST REVIEWS OF 


The Party Dress 
by 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


‘A story of great passion, greatly written 
....+ Nina Henry is as fine a piece of 
feminine portraiture as anything we can 
remember... .’ Western Mail 


‘A wonderfully faithful representation 
of one aspect of American life, and it is 
| beautifully written.” Sunday Times 

| 








‘It has moments of dignity and beauty, 
Hy and the significance of its tragic conflict 
... does not fail to emerge clearly.’ 
The Times 
‘ His character drawing is brilliant and no 
more illuminating picture of American 
| marriage has been done.... This is 
one of his best books.’ Everyman 
| 
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After reading, one is at first conscious of dissatisfaction, 
partly with the small compass of the book, partly with the lack 
of any real profundity in the conclusion. But later, when one 
has had time to get back and look at it, every circumstance, 
from the slow opening sentence to the calm of the end, becomes 
full of meaning, of clearness and light, and the book seems, 
within its narrow confines, a perfect whole. For time and distance 
have ever lent illusion, and not only to the dead. 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY AND AFTER 


Broomstick Nights. By ANNE CorNEeR. Wells Gardner, Darton. 
5s. 

When that period of enormous physical activity through which 
every human being passes from birth comes to an end—as a 
general rule, soon after the first word is consciously employed— 
the child enters immediately into another period of enormous 
intellectual activity. What mother’s milk and patent foods have 
done for its growing body, nursery rhymes do for its growing 
mind. Children quickly learn to love the sound of the jingling 
couplets and the little stories they tell. Then one day Papa 
begins to recite with his accustomed confidence: ‘‘ Pussy-cat, 
Pussy-cat, where have you been?” The performance is not 
applauded. Instead : ** Yes, but what did the pussy-cat do after 
it frightened a little mouse under a chair?”’ A large majority of 
parents recognise the impossibility of answering such a question, 
a few manage to concoct some evasive reply, and all, once safely 
back in their studies, begin to search the higher shelves or the 
cupboards for Hans Andersen and Grimm. 

The author of Broomstick Nighis has not only answered the 
questions of six of the most popular nursery rhymes, but has 
bridged the difficult transition from verse to prose. It is rather 
a bold leap from Humpty-Dumpty to Little Red Riding-hood. 
Under Mrs. Corner’s guidance it may safely and naturally be 
taken. We learn why all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men couldn’t put Humpty together again; how little Bo-Peep 
lost her sheep; that the sinister Hush-a-bye Baby song is really 
the expression of a mother’s love for her baby, and not—what, 
perhaps, sophisticated grown-ups may suggest; that Wee Willie 
Winkie is by no means a malicious hobgoblin whose wicked 
pleasure it is to see that children are in bed by eight; that the 
Old Woman who lived in a Shoe got no more than she deserved. 
And, finally, we go on a voyage which ends in the discovery of 
those adventurous mariners Wynken. Blynken, and Nod. 

Mrs. Corner’s stories are intimate and friendly without being at 
all conversational or “‘ superior.””> Sometimes, in her occasional 
use of long words, she seems to be catering for older children 
than those for whom her book is intended. And once, unfor- 
tunately, Mrs. Corner’s fairies employ the same sort of blackmail 
to make children believe in them as Sir James Barrie’s do. Her 
fairies say : 

We only make beautiful dreams here, but somewhere there are a 
lot of bad dreams floating about with no one to look after them, and 
when they find anyone who doesn’t believe in us, they just take 
possession of them. 

But it would be unfair not to emphasise the fact that this book 
is just what is wanted for children who are leaving the nursery 
rhyme stage behind them, and have not yet reached fairy tales 
proper. It can be most confidently recommended. The coloured 
plates and drawings by Mr. Stachowitsch are charming in their 
sure and delicate humour. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Economics of Safeguarding. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Ramsay is a Midland employer who has written a good deal 
about industrial questions. In this book he puts forward a somewhat 
simple-minded plea for Safeguarding as a means of providing additional 
employment. He argues, on the basis of the experience of the trades 
which have been given Protection, that employment has been increased, 
that prices have fallen, and that exports have not been prejudiced ; and 
he seems to imagine that we have only to extend the system widely 
enough in order to solve our unemployment problem altogether. In 
arguing in general terms against the orthodox Free Trade case, Mr. 
Ramsay makes some quite telling points, particularly when he is 
attacking the notion that imports in themselves create equivalent 
exports (which of course no sensible Free Trader nowadays believes), 
and when he is urging that the question between Free Trade and 
Protection must be settled on grounds of expediency, and not on the 
assumption of the moral superiority of either system quite apart from 


By ALEXANDER Ramsay. Benn, 


considerations of time and place. But, even if imports do not create 
corresponding exports, does Mr. Ramsay really believe that we could 
shut out a large proportion of our imports without producing any 
adverse reactions on our export trade? Admitting that Safeguarding 
is a matter of expediency, he declares against any duty of which the 
indirect adverse consequences to other industries would exceed the 
good to the industry protected. But how many proposals for Safe- 
guarding will be likely to survive this test? Mr. Ramsay says the 
consumer will not be hurt, because with a protected home market costs 
of production will be greatly reduced by being spread over a larger 
output. ‘To how many trades does this apply? To how many would 
it continue to apply if there were a serious fall in export orders? Mr, 
Ramsay leaves all these questions just at the point where they really 
become interesting and important. But he does at least attempt to 
put up a serious case; and he must not be judged by the windiness of 
his opening chapters. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1930. Edited by Epwin C. Farrcuinp, 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. ArtHour GREENWOOD, M.P. 
The Municipal Journal. 19s. 6d. 

This hardy annual shows no sign of falling from the high standard 
that we have learned to expect in it. The present issue contains all 
the usual features—accounts and statistics of the various local 
authorities, admirably classified; special sections dealing with the 
main departments of local affairs; and recent Acts affecting local 
government. It also gives us, what is of course particularly important 
at the present time, a great deal of information about the new Public 
Assistance Scheme that has just come into force under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Act of last year. On the value of this Year Book to local administrators 
and officials it is unnecessary to enlarge. But we can cordially 
recommend it also to the student and the publicist. 


Clio, a Muse : and Other Essays. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Trevelyan has long been regarded as a stylist as well as 
an historian, and is incapable of writing such a sentence as that which 
occurs in a textbook still in use at Oxford: ‘* The Turks sawed the 
commandant and the archbishop in half, and committed other grave 
violations of international law *—which perhaps is the reason why that 
ancient university has looked somewhat askance at his increasing 
fame. For those who regard history as a “ science’? are not yet 
convinced that their cause is lost, and there are many men who would 
quarrel with the statement that the duty of the historian consists of 
“not merely the accumulation and interpretation of facts, but also 
the exposition of these facts and opinions in their full emotional 
and intellectual value by the difficult art of literature.” If, however, 
that dogma is admitted, the equipment of the historian must obviously 
include both a sense of literary style and strong imaginative powers. 
Professor Trevelyan shows himself abundantly possessed of these two 
qualities in this volume of reprinted essays. The modern Clio, while 


By GeorGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 

















By the Author of ‘Les Croix de Bois’ 


The Cabaret 
up the Line 


By ROLAND DORGELES 


Translated by Brian Lunn and Alan Duncan. 


“A French war book excellently rendered into 
English . . . the tragedy of war comes home to one 
all the more poignantly through the author’s humour 
and humanity. This powerful and moving record 
beats with the actual heart of France.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


Meadows of 


Youth 


By TOBIAS KING 


This first novel by a new writer is the story of devoted 
twins, brother and sister, and their experiences in life. 
It is instinct with the spirit of youth and the story and 
problems presented are handled with refreshing vigour. 


7s. 6d, net each 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., W.1. 
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TWOPENCE THURSDAYS 








May Ist 


Contents : 


ROBERT BRIDGES 
by HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 


The RESULTS of the NAVAL CONFERENCE 
by Lt.-Com. J. M. KENWORTHY, M.P. 


THE QUEERNESS OF THE UNIVERSE 
by J. W. N. SULLIVAN 


A SHORT STORY 
by NINA CONDRON 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAW 
by PHILEMON 
and 
ALL REGULAR FEATURES 
Book of the Week: Book Reviews : 


At the Theatre: At the Cinema: 
&c., &c., &e. 


32 Pages: TWOPENCE 


On sale everywhere 


Novels 
Travel, 


By Postal Subscription: 13s. per annum, including postage to any 
address in the world. 


10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
Ores Pad 
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The 
Tailor-Publican 


who has turned publican. Here is the story of his 


conversion as we have it at second- if not at 
third- hand. 


G wo has turn in this wonderful City lives a tailor 


Years ago our fellow-craftsman practised in a neighbour- 
hood of struggling artists. It seems that he did not 
press his debtors with the same assiduity as did those 
who sold them food and sustenance. As a result the 
reward for his labours came tardily when at all. 


And so the poor tailor decided to keep his connection by 
forgoing his calling and supplying food instead of 
raiment. He has expanded with his business, so that 
the tape measure which once encircled his shoulders 
now scarcely meets round his middle ! 


The brothers Goss have a number of artists, authors and 
journalists on their books, who are not perhaps such 
struggling members of their professions as the customers 
of our tailor-publican, but their taste in clothes is some- 
times a little unusual. The Gosses enjoy such customers, 
because they test the truth of their claim—namely, that 
they give individual and personal service. Such 
customers sometimes test, too, the range of Goss 
materials ! 


But the artists and the writers come again, just as Goss’s 
other customers, and they even see the economics of 
modest first-floor premises, of asking for cash on com- 
pletion of order so as to avoid charging extra for credit, 
of the long life of first-class tailoring that uses only the 
finest materials that money can buy. 


And when they learn that the brothers do the most skilled 
part of the work themselves—measuring, cutting and 
fitting—they acclaim the Gosses artists too! 


Goss suits cost from seven guineas upwards and are, by 
comparison, worth a good deal more. 


City 8259. Opposite Post Office Tube Stn. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tatlors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 
London, E.C.1 
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retaining the privileges proper to her since the time of Herodotus, 
rejoices in the benefits of her recovered freedom, and pursues through 
these pages her leisured, but still stately walk, no longer isolated, but 
arm in arm with Thalia and Melpomene: and she is vastly more 
entertaining than when unaccompanied by her sisters. In addition 
to the two essays directly concerned with history, which are of 
permanent value, the book contains several lighter pieces, one or two 
of which, perhaps, were hardly worth reprinting; but those which 
deal with the interdependence of literature and history provide ample 
compensation. 


A Page of Irish History: Story of University College, Dublin, 1883- 
1909. Compiled by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Talbot 
Press. 21s. 

By Mr. Birrell’s University Act, twenty-one years ago, Trinity College 
was left undisturbed, Belfast received a University charter, and Dublin, 
Cork and Galway became the constituent colleges of the National 
University of Ireland. A Catholic layman became President of the 
Dublin College and the Jesuits departed. This book reviews at 
length their twenty-six years’ occupation of University College, Dublin. 
The story is told with a radiance and an afterglow fit to move the 
hardest-hearted ‘‘ old boy.” It throws open windows on the student 
life—James Joyce (whose ‘ Portrait of an Artist’ doesn’t flatter 
students or College) was always known as “ the Hatter,” and he spoke 
at Catholic Library conferences! He was beaten in an election for 
auditor of the debating society. Of after-careers, who can tell in an 
Irish college? Pearse and MacDonough were executed in 1916, Rory 
O’Connor was shot as a rebel against the Free State, T. M. Kettle died 
in Flanders, O’Sullivan is Minister of Education, MacGilligan of 
Foreign Affairs, Kennedy is Lord Chief Justice, and Murnaghan Judge 
of Appeal. On the one academic roll you will find men who were shot 
for traitors, men who died in Flanders and Ministers of the Irish Free 
State. Not many older establishments yield the human whirligig so 
strangely. 


Africa’s Last Empire: Through Abyssinia to Lake Iana and the 
Country of the Falasha. By Hermann Norpen. Witherby. 
15s. 

After the inevitable opening references to the Abyssinian legends 
of the Queen of Sheba and Solomon, Mr. Norden’s story of his travels 
in Abyssinia is uniformly entertaining, and even these very question- 
able legends receive some sort of explanation in his story of the 
Falasha, a people who claim to be of Jewish descent and observe 
Jewish laws, customs, and worship. Yet it is reported that they 
have no record of the Captivity or any knowledge of subsequent 
Israelitish history. However, it is with modern Abyssinia, as an 
independent State and member of the League of Nations, that we 
are primarily concerned, and Mr. Norden’s travels under the egis of 
the central Government demonstrate how loose is the control of the 
Negus over the powerful feudal chiefs who govern the various provinces. 
On the whole, Mr. Norden had no great cause for complaint, for when 
once he got into touch with the real ruler of the particular district 
through which he was passing he was treated as a rule with civility, 
He saw and describes much of the life of the people with its mixture 
of Asian and African thought and custom that might have been 
predicated from the geographical position of the country. Mr. Norden 
visited the present capital Addis Ababa, and Gondar the ancient 
capital; saw something of Italy’s rule in Eritrea, where naked native 
children give the Fascist salute, and left Abyssinia by the northern 
mountain road into the Sudan, where his honest caravan was used as 
a cloak for a clever bit of smuggling. The book is well illustrated. 


The Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
Translated by Epen and Crpar Paut. With an Introduction 
and explanatory notes by Professor D. Ryazanorr. Lawrence. 
15s. 

This formidable volume contains a new text of the famous Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, now for the first time adequately presented in 
English by Eden and Cedar Paul, together with numerous appendices 
and a series of lengthy historical notes by the well-known Russian 
Marxist, Professor Ryazanoff. The appendices include both the 
prefaces to the various editions and a number of useful reprints of 
writings of Marx and Engels illustrating the history of the Manifesto. 
The notes were obviously written in the first instance for Russian 
rather than English readers, and they include a good deal of elementary 
economic history which adds nothing to our knowledge. But there 
are also notes dealing with the rival schools of Socialists described and 
denounced in the text of the Manifesto, and some of them are likely 
to be of value to the English reader. The whole volume, however, 
is unduly puffed out with notes that are of relatively little importance, 
and it is in any case difficult to see why the publishers have chosen 
to publish such a book at so high a price. 


The aie of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Bell. 21s. 


The Empress Elizabeth of Austria. By Kari Tscuurrix. Constable. 
12s. 


By Karu Tscuuppik. 


Neither of Herr Tschuppik’s books is vivid enough to raise any 
great interest in the two unhappy persons he studies. That about 
Elizabeth is, almost necessarily, the better. It is shorter, rather 
lighter in touch, and has as its subject a figure of genuine romance, 
a tragic and pitiful woman ill-treated by circumstance and _ her 
husband. The other volume is a history of Austria from 1848 to the 
death of Francis Joseph. It is full, written with knowledge, and 
a due sense of the general international position. But it would have 
been better if Herr Tschuppik had not burdened his history with the 


biography of the Emperor, whom his best efforts cannot make a figure 
of greatness or even of real importance. As a record of the Empire 


during the reign of the last Hapsburg the book can be thoroughly 
recommended. 


The Poems of Henry Carey. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


This is a work of piety rather than necessity. It is not many years 
since the Golden Cockerel Press gave us, in a lovely edition, all of 
Carey’s poems that anyone needs; and we would sooner have seen 
a reprint of Chrononhotonthologos than this collected edition of the 
poems. Mr. Wood has done his work fairly well, though he is at times 
an annoying editor. The songs and lyrics from the plays ‘‘ have been 
omitted unless there was any special reason for including them,” 
That is a very unsatisfactory plan; all or none should have been 
Mr. Wood’s rule. The edition is printed with the care and comeliness 
that we associate with the Scholartis Press. 


Edited by Franx T. Woop. Scholartis 








The Making of Literature. By R. A. Scort-James. 
edition. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


In this second edition the price of Mr. Scott-James’s book on 
criticism has been reduced from 18s. to 7s. 6d. It deserves to be 
very widely read. Mr. Scott-James has succeeded admirably in 
sketching a history of criticism and in defining the functions of the 
critic. In a preface to this new edition he quarrels with Mr. Herbert 
Read on the main point of the book. Mr. Read argues that poetry 
and criticism are “entirely different faculties.” Mr. Scott-James 
replies that the critic is an artist whose theme is literature. He has 
made out an excellent case for this point of view. 


New and cheaper 


Bar and Buskin. By E. F. Spence, K.C. Mathews and Marrot. 15s. 

All lovers of the theatre remember, if they are old enough, the 
initials E. F. S. in the Westminster Gazette. Mr. Spence, who thus 
faintly disguised his identity, was, with Mr. Archer and Mr. Shaw, 
one of the chief forces that compelled a reluctant London theatre to 
hear the sound of the wind from Scandinavia. In his volume he gives 
the recollections of a long and useful life divided between the law 
and the drama. It is a pleasant, chatty book, and shows Mr. Spence 
as an honest, fearless critic against whom the most serious charge 
would be a lack of appreciation for poetry. His notes on contemporaries 
will be read with amusement and interest, and we are glad to sec in 
his excellent paper on Gordon Craig that he states roundly, what is 
the plain fact, that ‘‘ many people have been stealing his thunder 
without making any public references to him.” An entertaining book 
which old journalists will read with pleasure and the young might 
consult with profit. 


Growing Up: How One Did It in Different Times and Places. Ly 
ELLEN C. OakpeN and Mary Sturt. Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Considering the excellence of its plan, which is to deal with childhood 
and adolescence in Periclean Athens, in medieval and Renaissance 
Europe, in Elizabethan, Georgian and Victorian England, and in the 
Wild West to-day, this little book is somewhat disappointing. It is 
a class-book, though whether for children or for young people in 
training for the teaching profession is not clear. In any case its 
somewhat laboured simplicity is too obviously pedagogic, and detracts 
from the very real value of the information imparted. Sometimes 
the authors give us a taste of their real quality, as in the paper on 
‘*“ The Making of Princes” in which the scene is a small Italian town 
at the time of the Renaissance, and in the spirited description of a 
boy’s upbringing to-day in the Wild West, but these successes make 
the condescension and lack of gusto in the bulk of the narratives all 
the more noticeable. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


NEW recording of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4 in 
A B flat is especially welcome because it is by Casals 

and his Barcelona Orchestra (H.M.V., four 12-in. discs, 
D 1725-28). Nevertheless the playing is not ideal chiefly because 
of the unsteadiness of rhythm, Casals hurrying the tempo 
frequently. It is strange that as a conductor he should so often 
have this fault when his own playing is generally impeccable in 
this respect. 

Berlioz’s ** Carneval Romaine ” Overture is brilliantly recorded 
by Rosenstock and the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 
(Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 10971). French musicians 
generally play Chopin well, and it will be some time before we 
get a better recording of Chopin’s Concerto No. 2 in F minor 
for pianoforte and orchestra, played by Marguerite Long and 
the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
conducted by Philippe Gaubert (Col., four 12-in. dises, LX 4-7). 

The same conductor and orchestra of Paris have also recorded 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “ Scheherazade ” (Col., four 12-in. dises, DX 
1-4) complete. It is quite a good recording, but ‘* Scheherazade ” 
has become so hackneyed that it should not be recorded again 
unless quite superlatively well. 


* * * 


Chief among the month’s pianoforte records is Cortot’s 
performance of Liszt’s great Sonata in B minor. 
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Brave and 
Bonnie Seotland! 


} Bonnie Prince Charlie—Mary Queen of Scots 
— Young Lochinvar— Bobbie Burns ... . 
Romance is Scotland—Scotland is Romance! 
Loch Lomond — the Kyles of Bute — the 
Trossachs—Isle of Skye .... what tender 
| beauty, what rugged charm! 





Scotland is a brave and bonnie country, the 

land of grim crag and wild pass—of wide moor 
and lovely glen—of bonnie banks and braes by 
the shores of beautiful lochs. The air of the 
Scottish countryside fills long days and long 
light evenings with as much holiday vigour as 
sixteen hours can hold! 


Send for these Holiday Guides 


Send remittance for the Holiday Guides you want to 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, London, N.W.1. 
Clanland—The Story of the Scottish Clans - post free, 2/6d. 
The Track of the Royal Scot, Parti - - post free, 1/- 

” 2 99 99 » » Part2 - ~ post free, I/- 
Guide to Scottish Holiday Resorts 

(Apartments Guide) o:t free, 3d. 
‘ The following will be sent post free 
Scottish Tours Booklet The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
Through the Trossachs 

The booklet ““L M S Cheap Fares” containing an outline 
of the holiday fares to Scottish resorts will be sent post free. 


CHEAP TICKETS FOR LONG WEEK-ENDSI 


You can get Return Tickets on the L M S at a single fare and 
one-third for long week-ends. Available from Friday to Tuesday 
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Here's 
Happiness 
and Prosperity 
for you and yours. 


£275 A YEAR FOR LIFE, 
WHEN YOU RETIRE 


Think of it! A care-free life from, say, age 55. An income of £275 
a year absolutely secure to you for the remainder of your days— 
even if you live to be a centenarian. An income irrespective of 
business or other investments, and not subject to market fluctuations, 
trade conditions, or political troubles ! What a boon to you and yours ! 
What a burden off your mind ! 

The plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada makes this splendid 
prospect possib’e for you. You deposit with them a yearly sum 
you can well afford out of your income, and the money, under the 
care of this most prosperous company, accumulates to your credit 
and to it are added extraordinarily generous profits. Thus you share 
in the Company’s great prosperity. 

The figures here given assume an age of 35, and are estimated on 
present profits, but full details of other ages and amounts will be 
sent upon request. Here is how the plan works out: 

£275 a Year for Life. 


From 55 years of age you will receive £275 a year for life. If you prefer it, a cash sum of 
£3,400 will be given you instead of the yearly income. 


£20 a Month if Unable to work. 

(Applicable to residents of the British Isles, Canada, and United States.) 

Supposing you adopted this p!an now, and next week, next year, or any year until you are 
55, you become—through illness or accident—permanently incapacitated for earning a 
living, £20 a month will be paid to you, until the £275 a year becomes due. 

Income Tax Rebate. 

If Income Tax remains as now, you will save over £200 during the term of the arrangement. 
This is additional to the profit you make on the transaction. 

£2,000 for Your Family if Anything Happens to You. 

Should you not live to the age of 55, £2,000 plus accumulated profits will be paid to your 
— If death results from an accident the sum would be increased to £4,000, plus the 
profits. 

Any Age, Any Amount. 


Though 35 and £275 a year for life have been quoted here, the plan applies at any age and 
for any amount, even for a policy of only £100. Whatever your income, if you cam spare 


something out of it for your and your family’s future, this plan is the best and most 
profitable method you can adopt. 


£116,000,000 Assets. 


The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £116,000,000 which are under Government 
supervision. In addition to the foregoing plan, this great Annuity Company is responsible 
for protecting thousands of men and women under its Group Assurance and Pension 
Policies, and it also specialises in provision for Children’s Education. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY 
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= To H. 0. LEACH (Manager) SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA + 
s (Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 5 
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CAN YOU WRITE A PLAY ? 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS 
IN PRIZES OFFERED BY 





and THE OUTLINE 


The following have kindly promised to assist the Editor in making the 
awards: MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE, MR. CEDRIC HARDWICKE, 
MR. R. C. SHERRIFF, MR. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH (Secretary, 
British Drama League), MR. GEORGE W. BISHOP (Editor of ‘“The Era” 


FULL PARTICULARS 
in this week’s John o’ London’s Weekly, now on Sale 2d, at all newsagents and bookstalls, 
or by post 3d, from Geo. Newnes, Ltd, 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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great admirer of Cortot’s playing, and I do not think that his 
technique and temperament are of the kind to display such 
music as this to its best advantage, but all the same this recording 
has its good points (H.M.V., red label, three 12-in. discs, 
D.B. 1307-9). 

It seems a pity to waste such a fine pianist as Leopold Godowsky 
on such light material as Grieg’s Ballade, Op. 24, when so many 
finer compositions for the pianoforte remain unrecorded, but 
the playing is extremely good (Col., two 12-in. dises, L.X. 9-10). 

Another odd selection for a good pianist is a “ Fantasy on 
Love Themes” from Strauss’s Rosenkavalier, played by Percy 
Grainger (Col., one 10-in. disc, D.B.28), but Conrad Ansorge 
records well Schumann’s Romance No. 1 and “ Melodies 
Polonaises,” Chopin-Liszt (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 10973). 
Admirers of Cyril Scott will be glad to have his Allegro and 
Lento from ‘“ Pierrot Pieces” (H.M.V., one 10-in. dise, B 3315). 
Both pieces are well recorded. 


* * * 


The most interesting of the vocal records is what I presume 
to be an electrical re-recording of “* Deh! Ch’ io ritorni” from 
Meyerbeer’s opera L’Africana, and ‘“ Addio” (Good-bye) by 
Tosti, sung by Caruso (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc, 
D.B. 1386). The Meyerbeer aria is magnificently sung, and this 
certainly ought to be added to everybody’s collection of Caruso 
records. 

Mr. Heddle Nash makes quite a good recording of ‘ Dawn 
with her rosy mantle ’” and “ Shall I tell thee the name of thy 
lover?” from Rossini’s The Barber of Seville (Col., one 12-in. disc, 
D.X.18); but Miss Muriel Brunskill has not done more than 
give a pedestrian performance of the Gypsy Song and Card Song 
from Carmen although her tone is good (Col., one 10-in. disc, 
D.B. 30). 

More effectively recorded than these is ‘*‘ Sweetest maid in 
the moonlight ” from Act I., La Bohéme, and ‘Say not ‘no’” 
from Andrea Chénier, sung by Meta Seinemeyer and Tino 
Pattiera, with Dr. Weissmann conducting the Berlin State 
Opera House Orchestra (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E 10976). 

There are several interesting choral items in the month’s 
issues. The Westminster Abbey Choir record Stanford’s Nune 
Dimittis in B flat and Magnificat in B flat with organ accompani- 
ment (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C1849), and another good 
recording is the same choir’s performance of Bach’s “ Blessing, 
Glory and Wisdom,” conducted by Dr. E. Bullock (H.M.V., 
one 12-in. disc, C 1850). The recording of the Sheffield Choir 
of “‘ Baal, we cry to thee” and “Thanks be to God” from 
Elijah (Col., one 12-in. disc, D.X. 16) is also to be recommended. 


* * * 


Among the lighter music J. Strauss’s waltz, ‘“‘ Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” played by the Scala Salon Orchestra (Edison 
Bell Radio, 982), is well recorded; and for dancing, ‘* Tip-toe 
through the tulips with me” and “ Painting the Clouds with 
Sunshine ” (Imperial, one 10-in. disc, 2241). 

Cc. P. 


About Motoring 


THE NEW WOLSELEY SIX- 
CYLINDER 


INCE Sir William Morris bought up the Wolseley works, 
S the plant has produced a good many different models, 
mostly of the somewhat expensive type. They have all 
been distinguished by the possession of engines which stood out 
from the ruck; Sir William’s original deal is said to have been 
inspired by a trial run behind the original 16-h.p. six-cylinder, 
in which remarkably nice road manners were wedded to good 
performance. At long last the Wolseley factory is to toe the 
Morris line, and make a fierce onslaught on the popular market. 
This offensive is to be executed by an entirely new car, known 
as the Hornet Six. It is the smallest and cheapest six-cylinder 
on the British market, and will make a great many owners 
thoroughly dissatisfied with their present cars. Taxed at £12, 
it has an engine of 1,271 c.c. capacity, i.e., about 300 c.c. smaller 
than the 12-h.p. six-cylinder Armstrong-Siddeley; and although 
complete with standard saloon body it scales nearly three- 
quarters of a ton, it can travel at rather over 60 m.p.h. under full 
load. With a coachbuilt saloon body it costs £185, but a fabric 
saloon is £10 cheaper. There is fair space for four normal 
persons inside both these bodies. 


* * * 


The car is regarded with more admiration and envy in technical 
circles than the lay public are likely to award it. For some time 


past the British firms who cater for the cheap car market have 
been anxious to steal a march upon each other, and monopolise the 
bulk of this particular demand. They have long since furbished 
up the 12 h.p. four-cylinder, selling at £160—-£200, to such a 
point of merit that mass production could go no farther in that 
direction. The next forward step was obviously to market a 
small six at a similar price, and so give buyers the pleasures of 
more flexible running on top gear, better acceleration, and quieter 
engines, at the same outlay and upkeep. But the technical 
problem of producing a small six-cylinder engine in large 
quantities at a cut price has hitherto baffled our engineers, 
The Armstrong-Siddeley staff solved it years ago in another 
version; but their 12-h.p. six is designed for very long life, offers 
a somewhat lower road performance, and is considerably more 
expensive. So the trade in general is astounded by this little 
** Hornet,” which has quite a high top gear, a capacious body, 
an overhead camshaft, and yet is mass produced at a very low 
price. In other words, the Wolseley engineers have really 
accomplished a minor technical miracle. They have squeezed 
the last ounce of kick from a tiny engine, and yet that engine is 
endowed with excellent manners, and can be built economically, 
Sir William set them a tough task, and they have emerged from 
their labours with credit and profit. 


* * * 


A good many motorists are afraid of engines with overhead 
camshafts, knowing that these are apt to become excessively 
noisy within a few thousand miles; more than one pleasant car 
has been wrecked on this snag. It should therefore be noticed 
that the Hornet camshaft is driven by spiral bevel gear, located 
by a special type of washer; there is no reason why it should 
develop noise any faster than similar gears employed in a standard 
rear axle. A second cause of noise with such engines may be 
identified in the method of adjusting the valve clearances. An 
intelligent amateur can adjust these clearances to furnish real 
silence, if he is willing to take the excessive pains involved with 
many current types of valve action, though he may find that 
the most silent adjustment is not necessarily that which provides 
most power. But in practice the job is so finicky that the owner 
generally entrusts it to a garage, or scamps it. On this new 
Wolseley engine an unusual system of adjustment is provided 
by means of an eccentric, locked with a large nut; it is simple, 
rapid, visible, and accessible. I see no reason why a painstaking 
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Variations on a theme of Paganini (Books | and | 1.Op. 35). 


Wilhelm Backhaus. (‘‘ Bechstein” Grand.) H.M.V. 
(Foreign) DB 1388-9. 12ins. 8/6 each. 
FAURE 
String Quartet. Op.121. Krettly Quartet. Columbia 
D 15218-9-20. 12ins. 6/6 each. 
IBERT 
Escales. Straram Orchestra under Walther Straram. 
Columbia LFX. 17-18. 12 ins. 6/6 each. 
MOZART 


Symphony No. 35 in D. (‘‘Haffner.”) New York 
ilharmonic-Symphony Orchestra under Toscanini. 


H.M.V. (Foreign) D 1782-4. 12ins. 6/6 each. 
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SOLVES THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM | 


~ Yes, it is quite true—a 1930 Super-Automatic 
as Kelvinator for only five pounds down! You have 
never seen anything so wonderful as this electric 
larder which automatically produces three service- 
able temperatures in one gleaming white cabinet. 
Only five pounds down! And THEN? Food 
of country freshness all the year round ... Sparkling 
ice cubes . . Summer drinks . . Frozen delicacies and 
desserts .. and economy in food, time, labour, money, 
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IF YOU THOUGHT... 


Would you invest your money 
where it was insecure or where it 
was not used in the best interests 
of the community at large ? 


The funds of the C.W.S. BANK are 
invested in first-class Government 
and Municipal securities and in the 
development of co-operative 
enterprise. 


RESERVES, DEPRECIATION 
AND INSURANCE FUNDS 


£12,000,000 
Full particulars of banking facilities from :— 


C.W.S. BANK 




















ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 
for tonic purposes. 

In last week’s “* New Statesman ” an article 
was headed “ Artificial Sunlight.” This happy 


"Write for little picture shows the dependable, economical 
No. 76. Hanovia Home Sun Quartz Lamp in use, plugged 
Head Office: 1 BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER. into the light.socket. 
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amateur should not correct the clearances personally in twenty 
minutes when a few thousand miles have developed perceptible 
excess; similarly, if the job is handed over to a garage, it will 
on the average be done more accurately than is likely with some 
of the clumsy systems in vogue. These small technical points are 
really vital on an engine of this character. Nobody would wish 
to buy a car with no reserves of power, if both its manners and 
its powers depended on a difficult adjustment; in this case, both 
silence and power should be maintained with ease. This explains 
why the dealers are so enthusiastic; they know that the public 
will quickly take the little car to their hearts; and the other 
maintenance items are equally clever and convenient. 


* * * 


There is nothing to be said about the springing, brakes, gears, 
clutch, steering, and other driving details; all of them reach the 
standard one expects in this class of motor car. The cooling is 
unusually efficient, including a fan, an impeller, a large radiator, 
and shutters controlled by a thermostat; the fan adjustment is 
rapid and simple. The mechanical equipment is remarkably 
lavish, including every necessary refinement, petrol gauge, 
electrical dip-and-switch control of the headlamps, and so forth. 
The bodywork is naturally inexpensive, but it is good-looking 
and convenient, though the dimensions are compulsorily on the 
small side. The two front fauteuils are separately adjustable 
with the aid of a spanner. All four lights are of the double-sliding 
type, but are provided with a locking device, so that the occupants 
need not jamb them with dead matches, as is often requisite on 
cheap cars. The rear body swells out over the rear wheels, so 
that the stern bench can be of a reasonable width. This car will 
probably create a minor furore, and deliveries are likely to be 
difficult in view of the probable demand. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have not yet got into their full stride after the 
M holiday and the twenty-one day account, and the 
tendency still appears somewhat uncertain. People are 
not quite so sure now that a further reduction in the official 
Bank rate is imminent, and are also making the discovery that 
cheap money does not necessarily mean an abundance of credit. 
In fact, the banks are rather short of loanable funds, which is 
not surprising when one comes to think it out, for the result of 
a reduction in the Bank rate, and a consequent reduction in the 
rate of interest allowed by the banks on deposits, causes a large 
proportion of the latter to be withdrawn for investment. It 
will be a great relief to the financial centres of the world when the 
big Reparations Loan is out of the way. The optimism expressed 
in these notes with regard to the Sao Paulo position appears to 
be justified by the big loan arranged for that State, and one can 
feel certain that the international houses behind it would not 
have entered into so large a transaction without making sure 
that the question of surplus coffee stocks is being handled. The 
effects of this loan upon the money market will not be as great 
as might be thought from its magnitude, as a large portion of it 
will represent not new money but the refunding of temporary 
advances. With the feeling that cheaper money is more distant, 
British Government loans have displayed a sagging tendency, 
but investors who can ignore temporary fluctuations should not 
lose money in the long run on present purchases of such stocks 
as the new 43 per cent. Conversion Loan £10 paid at £12 2s. 6d., 
with the final payment of £85 due on May 15th, or the 4 per cent. 
Consolidated Loan at about 88}. It may be useful also to remind 
readers that the 4 per cent. Victory Bonds, although they yield 
only about £4 5s. per cent. at their present price of 94, have 
two additional attractions in that they are repayable at par 
by annual drawings, and that they are accepted in payment of 
death duties at par. 
* * * 


In some countries quite a brisk business is done in the bonds 
of religious communities. The principal market in this class of 
investment is Amsterdam, and a Dutch bank specialising in what 
it terms “* Ecclesiastical Securities *’ has issued a booklet on the 
subject. It is interesting to note, by the way, that one of the 
directors of the said bank is the Hon. Dr. L. J. Lemieux, Agent- 
General for the Province of Quebec in London. The majority 
of these loans are issued on behalf of Roman Catholic congrega- 
tions, but here and there one comes across the bonds of 
Protestant and Jewish communities, and two or three of them 
have been placed in the United States. They are usually issued 
for the purpose of financing convents, schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages and similar institutions. Their security consists of a 
mortgage over the property held, and it is stated that no case is 
known of a default having occurred. In many countries the 
religious communities have the power of taxation over their 
membership, which affords a further guarantee. During last 


year ecclesiastical issues to the nominal value of 24,736,000 Dutch 


fiorins (say, £2,000,000) were issued in Holland. The rate of 
interest varies between 6 and 8 per cent., and among the loans 
are to be found such curiosities as the 8 per cent. Bonds of the 
Instituut der Engelsche Zusters, Nymphenburg, Munich. It is 
doubtful if many of the thousands of British tourists who visit 
the famous porcelain works at Nymphenburg, near Munich, 
are aware of the existence there of an Institute of English Sisters, 
but apparently the Dutch investing public is. 


* ok * 


Easter railway traffics have not been good. This will, of 
course, be attributed principally to the bad weather, but never 
have I heard so many maledictions poured upon the heads of the 
companies as on this occasion, for thousands of people on arriving 
at the railway stations on the Thursday before Easter, under the 
impression that, as usual, week-end tickets would be issued on 
that day instead of the Friday, were informed that these were 
not available until Good Friday. Where excursions were avail- 
able, the fares were considerably higher than in previous years. 
Now that the railway companies are acquiring control of road 
transport, they may feel able to do this sort of thing, but it is a 
short-sighted policy and does not tend to increase their popularity 
with the travelling public. 


x * * 


The halving of the American import duty on diamonds (which 
are doubtless regarded as a necessity in that country) is all to 
the good of the diamond industry and should benefit the companies 
interested. The Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West 
Africa report for last year shows a profit of £438,124, against 
£283,898, and with cash in hand in excess of £970,000 this con)- 
pany is in a very strong position. The general reserve is now 
increased to £500,000, and a Preference dividend reserve has been 
created of £168,000, which is equivalent to one year’s dividend 
on the 7} per cent. Preference shares. These last, which are in 
the denomination of 10s., and are obtainable at about 8s. 6d., are 
attractive, and as a speculative high-yielding holding the 10s. 
Ordinary shares at about 10s. 13d., which are in receipt of a 
dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum, look cheap. 
The rubber market shows little signs of recovery as yet, but 
it is remarkable how many of the companies are able to pay at 
least some dividend in spite of the past unsatisfactory year. This 
result has been achieved by bringing down working costs, in 
many cases to between 5d. and 6d. per lb. A, Emin Davies. 





FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Capital approximately [3,000,000 





CHAIRMAN: ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 





54% AND ADEQUATE SECURITY 


The Withdrawal Preference Shares in the above Trusts 
— secure in accordance with the rules an ample margin of pro- 
tection to the investor. They are limited in total at the time 
of issue to one third of total nominal share capital. From {5 
to £200 may be invested in each Trust 
— are withdrawable without loss or undue delay. 
— pay a dividend of 54% unless they are not held for certain 
six-monthly periods when 5% is paid for the broken period. 
— dividends paid without deduction of tax, in order to save 
the small investor who is not taxable from the trouble of 
applying for rebate. 
A booklet giving detailed particulars of these Preference Shares 
will be forwarded on receipt of the form below. 
—— me KK HK ENQUIRY FORM SSO eK KK 


O FIRST, SECOND, THIR®) & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Please send me the new booklet giving complete particulars of the 
5% (Minimum) Preference Shares. 
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